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THE ALL-PURPOSE ROOM IS NO BETTER 
THAN ITS PLAN AND EQUIPMENT 


ORAPE 


| 


Utmost Flexibility is achieved 
in this 51'-0” x 29’-0” All-Pur- 
pose Room. Fixed equipment 
around wall serves a variety of 
homemaking areas, ample space 
in center for other activities. 
Sheldon cases serve as parti- 
tions to form living area, and 
afford semi-privacy for groom- 


= — 


ing-fitting area. 


L 


AND SHELDON OFFERS YOU THE BEST OF BOTH 


The idea behind the All-Purpose Homemaking Room is, as 
you know, efficient flexibility. Facilities are always available 
for a wide variety of Homemaking activities for all pupils. 
Scheduling and integrating projects is much simpler. The 
confusion and waste motion of class-teacher rotation are 


eliminated. 


A room that can do so much for your teaching effective- 
ness, your school, and your community is worthy of only the 
best in planning and equipment. Sheldon offers unlimited 
ideas, complete room layout service, and literally hundreds of 
furniture units to help you plan the “Educationally Correct” 
All-Purpose room that meets your particular requirements. 
You are invited to write for the name of your nearby Sheldon 
representative who will be glad to discuss ideas with you, 
without obligation. 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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é¢Enjoy new rewards as an Army Dietitian......& 


you start 


“Yes, when you serve your country as an Army 
dietitian, you know that your life will be fuller, 
your career more complete. You know it be- 
cause the Army makes you an officer—gives 
you the rank and prestige reserved for those 
with important jobs. 

“It doesn’t take Jong to find out just 
how important your job is. Working in a 
modern, well-equipped Army hospital, 
you'll soon feel the added satisfaction of 
playing your part to help your country as 
well as humanity. 


“And with this greater responsi- 
bility come greater personal benefits, 
too. For one thing, you'll be surprised 
how your free rent, medical care and 
recreation allow you to save a tidy nestegg 
out of your officer’s salary. You'll find it comes 
in mighty handy on that big 30-day paid vacation 
you get every year. And while you're waiting for 
your vacation to roll around, you'll enjoy the 
stimulating companionship of your fellow offi- 
cers— professional men and women with interests 
just like yours. 

“The Army really does offer you a fuller 
professional career, a more rewarding personal 
life. Why not send now for all the details on — — 
what an Army career can mean to you. You'll 7 ES6-5 
be glad you did.” 


: Personnel Division 
My present statut 


further dnformarion on my oppor- | ts (check one) 
the United States Army. | stupent 
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as Dietitian 
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CORRECT WATER TEMPERATURES ARE ESSENTIAL FOR 
THE CLEANEST CLOTHES FROM YOUR AUTOMATIC WASHER! 


Teach the importance of using the proper water temperatures— 
and a detergent that cleans best in both hot and warm water! 


For quickest and best cleaning of 
heavily soiled white and colorfast clothes: 
Hot Water: 140°F. or hotter and a normal sudsing detergent like Tide. 


A modern automatic water heater is the surest way of 
providing water of the proper temperature to assure best 
washing results at all times from your automatic washer 
and Tide. To allow for loss of heat between the heater 
and the washer, the heater thermostat needs to be set 
at 145°F. or 150°F. 


For thorough cleaning of silks, woolens, 
man-made fibers and non-colorfast clothes: 


Warm water: 100°F.-110°F. and a mild detergent like Tide. 


Warm water and a thorough-cleaning, mild detergent 
like Tide will help preserve colors of non-colorfast clothes, 
and special fabric finishes. Warm water also keeps the 
wrinkling of nylon, Dacron* and other new fabrics at a 
minimum. Tide’s gentle suds are ideally suited for 
delicate washes. *Du Pont Trade-Mark 
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In tests made to determine detergent performance under varying washing condi- 
tions, Tide has invariably proved to have superior cleaning power both in hot and 
warm water. Normal sudsing Tide also works equally well in hard and soft water 
| and gives best washing results in conventional or automatic washers. 


In fact, Tide has proved so perfectly suited for modern washing procedures that 
the makers of 25 automatics pack Tide in each one of their new top-loading 


machines: 
ABC-O-MATIC BLACKSTONE GENERAL ELECTRIC MARQUETTE SPEED QUEEN 
AMBASSADOR CORONADO HAMILTON MAYTAG WARD-A-MATIC 
amc DEXTER HOTPOINT NORGE WHIRLPOOL 
i APEX EASY KELVINATOR ONE MINUTE WIZARD 
| BARTON FIRESTONE KENMORE PHILCO ZENITH 
A Product of «& 


This is the ninth of a series of Washday Notes from Tide, America’s favorite for automatic washers. Clip this page for refer- ’ 
ence. For reprints of these (and previous Washday Notes), write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. |, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Procter & Gamble 
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how to be the girl 
who makes 


the very best 


Certainly, you could be the girl. You can make all these 
candies, pretty as they are in the picture, and many 
more. You can make candies so delicious ordinary 
homemade candies just can’t compare with them... 


and you can do it easily, with double-rich Pet Evapo- 
rated Milk and Pet Milk’s candy recipes. 


For Pet Evaporated Milk is an ingredient that could 
have been invented just for superlative candies. Double- 
rich, smooth-blending, Pet Milk gives a// candies a 
flavor richness, a texture creaminess, not possible with 
any other form of milk. In fact, many delicious candies 
made with Pet Milk couldn’t be made with any other 
form of milk, or even cream. 


Old-favorite candies, brand-new candies, 
cooked, uncooked, short-cut candies... you'll 
find them all in the new “CANDIES” booklet. 
And—this is a promise—the day you make 
your first candies with Pet Milk and these reci- 
pes, you're on your way to being the girl who 
makes the very best candies! 


FREE of course 


Includes correct procedures in 
all types of candymaking, 
with 35 tested recipes. Order 
yours now—see the “Flashes” 
section for details. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. * PET MILK COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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Double Crust 8" er 9" pie 
3% cup Crisco 
2 cups sifted enriched flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons water 


Single Crust 8" or 9" pie 
Y cup Crisco 
14 cups sifted enriched flour — 
Y, teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons water fer 


Use single crust Crisco recipe. 
Roll %" thick. Cut with 2* 
round cutter. Place on un- 

baking sheets, prick 
with fork. Bake at 425° F. 
about 10 mins. until lightly 
browned. Spread with ham, 
egg or tuna salad. Makes 4 doz. 
For Cheese Sticks—add 4 cup 
gtated cheese, a dash of cay- 
enne pepper to dry Crisco mix- 
ture. Cut in narrow strips. 
Twist 2 strips, pinch ends. 
Bake as above. Makes 4 doz. 


Cobblers are Peachy! 


CRISCO ENDS 
PASTRY FAILURE! 


No need to be an expert to 
make flaky pastry that melts in 
your mouth. With pure, all- 
vegetable Crisco and the recipes 
above, yourstudentscan’t miss! 
As you know, shortening is the 
most important ingredient in 
pastry and Crisco is the finest 
shortening made. 


All Measurements Level 


Use Crisco double crust pastry 
recipe. Roll pastry ¥" thick. 
Use empty 3-lb. Crisco can as 
pattern to cut pastry circles. 
Fit pastry over individual tart 
pans, shaping closely to 
Prick thoroughly with fork. 
To fit pastry easily over backs 
of muffin tins or custard cups, 
pinch 4 to 5 pleats into sides. 
Makes 8-9 4" tarts. Fill with 
fruit, ice cream or pudding. 


Crisco pastry for single crust. 
334 cups (two I-Ib. cans) sliced 
peaches; | cup sugar; | tbsp. 
lemon juice; 1 tbsp. corn- 
starch. Combine peaches, juice, 
sugar, lemon juice and corn- 
Starch in saucepan. Cook over 
medium heat 5 mins. Pour into 
10 x 6 x 2" pan or 9" round or 
square glass baking dish. Roll 
pastry 4" larger than top of 
pan. Place over fruit, flute edge 
and prick crust. Bake in hot 
oven 425° F., 15-20 mins. 
Serves 6. 


BASIC RECIPE 


BASIC METHOD 


Combine flour and salt in mix- 
ing bowl. Cut in Crisco with 
pastry blender till mixture is 
uniformly fine. Sprinkle water 
over mixture, a tablespoon at 
a time, toss lightly with fork. 
When all water has been added 
and mixed, work dough into 
firm ball with hands. 

For double crust. Divide 
dough in half. Roll one half 


Use Crisco pastry recipe for 
single pie crust. Make use of 
leftover meat and vegetables 
by placing in casserole with 
gravy or sauce and topping 
with strips of Crisco pastry 
rolled and cut to lay criss- 
cross over top. Or, if solid 
crust is preferred, roll Crisco 
pastry to fit the top. Slash top. 
Bake in hot oven, 400° F., 
about 30 minutes or until lightly 
brow 


Pie Crusts are Spicy! 


out of 
33 bake 
and fry with 


...its digestible! 


Meat 'n Vegetable Pie... Oh, My! 


114" larger than top of pie 
plate. Fold dough in half and 
lift to fit into plate. Trim edges 
even with rim. Roll remaining 
dough and lift onto filled pie. 
Trim Y4" beyond edge of plate. 
Fold top edge under and flute. 
Slash top for steam to escape. 
Bake according to recipe for 
pie filling. 


Crisco pastry for double crust. 
1 cup fresh, frozen or drained 
canned blueberries; 4 cup 
sugar; % tsp. salt; 2 tbsp. 
flour; 1 tsp. lemon juice. Roll 
pastry 4%" thick, cut into eight 
5" squares. Combine berries, 
sugar, salt, flour, lemon juice. 
Place heaping tbsp. of filling 
on each square. Fold over di- 
agonally. Seal and press with 
fork. Slash top. Bake on sheet 
in hot oven, 400° F., 20-30 
mins. Glaze with confectioners’ 
sugar icing. Makes 8. 


Use Crisco single crust recipe. 
For pie shell, roll circle of 
dough Y%" thick. Lay in pie 
plate, press firmly, do not 
stretch. Trim to 4" beyond 
rim. Fold edge under, flute. 
Prick bottom and sides with 
fork if baking empty. Bake in 
hot oven 425° F., 10-15 mins. 
Add any one of the following 
to flour mixture: 

3 tablespoons of sesame seeds 
1 tablespoon poppy seeds 
Y4 cup shredded cheese 
Y, cup finely chopped nuts 


Your students will enjoy show- 
ing off their talents by using 
these tasty combinations with 
their pastry: Crisco hard sauce 
for hot mince or cherry pies, 
honey sweetened whipped 
cream for pumpkin pie, wedge 
of cheese for fruit pies. 


to add interest 
Tarts are Treats! Turnovers are Tops! | | 
| 
| 
> 
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Announcing Betty 
New Picture Cook Book 


cnedled by Betty Crocker, of General Mills 


New additions make it the best meal-planning and 
step picture cook book you can find for classroom use! 


COMPLETELY ReviseD. Inside the inviting new 
covers are 866 new recipes, bringing the total of 
recipes and ideas to 2,227. New style of type makes 
the book even easier to read than before, brilliant 
new color photographs have been added, and the 
valuable step-pictures have been made even more 
helpful. 


WHY THIS REVISION? Recipes have been brought 
up to date to take advantage of improved ingred- 
ients. The newest approved methods are here, clear 
and easy to follow. Methods and specific directions 
have been made as simple as possible. Every recipe 
and method has been tested and approved by home 
economists at General Mills, and by hundreds of 
homemakers all over the country. 


REALLY A “STEP-PICTURE BOOK.” You'd think this 
book had been planned as a teaching help, with 
over 450 step and “how-to” pictures. 


COMPLETE NEW MENU SECTION. You’!! be delight- 
ed and so will the students with the idea-full menu 
section. 14 pages offer 160 menus—92 everyday 
menus, 68 menus for holidays, special occasions and 
entertaining. And the new chapter is studded with 


DESK COPY OF THE 

TEXT EDITION OF 

THE NEW BETTY CROCKER 
PICTURE COOK BOOK 


With your order of 10 or 
more Text Editions at $2.88 
a copy, receive your 

own desk copy without NAME 


Please send ...... 


the favorite menus of famous people: Grace Kelly, 
Marlon Brando, Bing Crosby, Julius LaRosa, Ed 
Sullivan! (Try Ed’s Meringue Bread Pudding!) 
Menus have been keyed to recipes in the book. 


TWO EDITIONS: “TEXT” AND “REGULAR.” Your 
text edition of the new Picture Cook Book contains 
all the step and “how-to” pictures, all the color 
photos, recipes and menus of the regular edition. 
Both are cloth bound, the text cover a smart duo- 
tone photograph of a real home economics class in 
progress. To get your free desk copy of the text 
edition, see coupon below. 


A word from the author... 
“In our endeavor to create an even finer 
cook book, recipes and methods have been 
brought up to date and improvements 
have been made through additional tests. 
3,851 individual recipe reports were 
checked! We suggest with sincerity that 
even owners of the first edition will profit 
by this new edition of our Picture Cook 


Book.” Batty 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., SCHOOL DEPT. JH-11 
330 West 42nd St., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


....copies of the Text Edition of the new Betty Crocker 
Picture Cook Book, at $2.88 per copy. If number is 10 or more, I will receive 
an extra desk copy free. 


charge. Clip the coupon 
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e New! 14 page menu section. 
e458 step and “how-to” photo- 
graphs, 827 helpful and inspira- 
tional sketches. 

e New Section on freezing foods 


Features in the new Betty Crocker Picture Cook Books 
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e One complete new chapter, 8 addi- 
tional pages. Chapters on Meat, 
Main Dishes. Frostings, Candy, 
Desserts, Quick Breads, Vege- 
tables, Salads and Special Helps 


expanded and improved. A 
e 43 full color photographs (24 new). 
e 458 black and white photographs 
(113 new). 


and preparation for freezing. 
e827 charming sketches through- 
out the book (428 new). 


DESSERTS 


POT Roas: 
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Beautiful, beautiful new color pages 
like these, and 458 step and “how-to” pictures. 


EDITION $4.95 \y 


TEXT 
EDITION $2.88 
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Kathryn VanAken Burns Appointed 
to Assist AHEA on Special Project 


Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns, a former AHEA 
president, is joining the AHEA headquarters staff 
on a temporary appointment as special assistant 
to the AHEA committee on federal research related 
to home economics. The long-range objective of 
the committee is to induce the federal government 
to establish a research agency devoted to the Amer- 
ican family. 

In announcing the appointment of Mrs. Burns, 
AHEA President Beulah V. Gillaspie said that Mrs. 
Burns—who recently retired from the Extension 
Service in Illinois (see page 737 )—will confer with 
government officials and officials of other organiza- 
tions to build up interest in, and support for, the 
project; will work toward initiation of legislation 
for the research foundation; and will keep both 
AHEA members and the public informed of prog- 
ress. 

Mrs. Burns has been a member of the committee 
since its first appointment in the spring of 1955 as 
an emergency committee inspired by changes then 
ordered in the home economics research programs 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The com- 
mittee’s study of the whole subject of federal re- 
search related to home economics led to the con- 
clusion that an over-all federal research agency 
devoted to the interests of the family is needed. 
During the 1956 annual meeting, the AHEA execu- 
tive board and the membership approved energetic 
action to achieve this objective. A September 
meeting of the committee to begin its year’s work 
and Mrs. Burns’ appointment are two of the first 
steps toward this goal. Ruth Bonde, chairman, 
reports that the committee will meet again this 
month. 


Introducing AHEA’s 1956-57 Legislative 
Committee Chairman 


Mrs. Dorothy Slate Johnson, our new legislative 
chairman, is a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington and the wife of Lt. Col. Wilbur M. Johnson, 
USA. The Johnsons have a daughter in junior high 
school and a son in the U. S. Naval Academy. As 
a family they have lived in several states and in 
Alaska, Germany, and France. Mrs. Johnson re- 


ports that they “find it very interesting and stimu- 
lating to be living now in our nation’s capital.” 


Our 1956-57 Legislative Year 


With national attention focused so intently these 
last few weeks on the elections, your national legis- 
lative committee hopes that each of you as an 
educated woman has taken some active part in 
furthering, through your influence and vote, the 
ideas which you believe and teach. But your efforts 
can not and must not end with the elections. More 
than almost any other group of people in our coun- 
try, you are in positions, locally and nationally, 
where, with your reputation for honesty and in- 
tegrity, you can do much to protect the American 
home and promote its family life. 

Your AHEA legislative committee wishes to rep- 
resent sincerely your opinions on national and in- 
ternational legislation. To do this, we will need 
to hear from you. We hope that each of you and 
your state organizations will write frequently. We, 
in turn, will do our utmost to keep you informed 
through the state legislative committees and the 
Journat of pending legislation in our national gov- 
ernment. The combined thinking of our entire 
organization is needed to help form the decisions 
of our elected representatives—Dorotuy JOHNSON, 
Chairman, AHEA Committee on Legislation. 


Emergency Clothing Program Discussed 

Representatives of the retail clothing industry, 
government departments, and professional groups 
met in Washington on September 18 with the De- 
fense Welfare Services staff and members of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to advise on 
planning the emergency clothing program dele- 
gated to the Department by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. The members of the ad- 
visory committee focused their attention on efficient 
means and methods of meeting the clothing needs 
in a civil defense emergency. 

Social Security Administration officials said that 
the government is seeking the advice of groups 
having highly specialized knowledge of those as- 
pects of the clothing field that are directly related 
to civil defense needs. 

Adeline M. Hoffman is the clothing specialist 
for the defense welfare services in the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton of 
the AHEA headquarters staff represented the As- 
sociation at the meeting. 
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Forty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, June 25 to 28, 1957 
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| HE motive almost universally considered 


most outstanding in consumers’ motivation 
in the United States, beyond the need of satisfying 
physical necessities, is desire for conspicuous con- 
sumption. The idea was given its most distin- 
guished formulation just before the beginning of 
the century by Thorstein Veblen in his Theory of 
the Leisure Class. Veblen is still quoted more than 
any other single person in respect to consumers’ 
motivation, and it is still true, of course, that desire 
for conspicuous consumption is a very important 
motive. Recently, however, there has been some 
change of thought with regard to the relative im- 
portance of conspicuous consumption in the United 
States, a change stemming primarily from eco- 
nomic and social change here; though Veblen in 
his own day could make so strong a point for con- 
spicuous consumption, and particularly for its 
aspect of pecuniary emulation, only because he 
omitted discussion of other important motives. This 
paper does not discuss the whole subject of con- 
sumers’ motivation but concerns itself with com- 
ment on some of the influences affecting consump- 
tion which, though existing in Veblen’s day, have 
increased in importance since then. The writer's 
thinking on the matter owes a good deal to ideas 
presented at recent meetings of Consumer Be- 
havior, Inc., at the University of Michigan, and in 
its annual publication under the same name. The 
writer's own part is the bringing together of some 
of these ideas, with others, in selective relation- 
ship and discussing them in connection with home 
economics. It is, of course, peculiarly important to 
see this connection because home economics con- 
cerns itself with family choices more than does any 
other branch of learning. 

At the outset we will state briefly the basic con- 
cept of Veblen, which is our point of departure. 
Conspicuous consumption has its root in men’s de- 
sire to conform outwardly to the consumption prac- 
tices of their neighbors, or to surpass them, gener- 
ally within the same general type of pattern as 
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that of the neighbors. In the broad area of con- 
spicuous consumption in the United States, Veblen 
paid most attention to emulation, and especially to 
pecuniary emulation, desire to equal or excel one’s 
neighbors in relatively costly ways, that is, by show- 
ing that one could afford expensive goods and 
services. Shortly after Veblen wrote, others pointed 
out that, in many circles, fashion emulation, em- 
phasis on the latest approved thing, and emulation 
in what for the time being was considered good 
taste were forms of emulation more important than 
pecuniary emulation as such. But the basic idea of 
the overwhelm’ng importance of emulation itself 
was not seriously modified. 

Motivation is an exceedingly complex matter, 
and, since motives are usually mixed, the very same 
practice can be used as evidence of several mo- 
tives. This is our note of warning in introducing 
the four current changes or movements affecting 
considerable numbers of people which are the main 
subject of this paper. Each of these four is a de- 
parture from conspicuous consumption in general 
and from emulation in particular, but it is not 
argued that any of the four is a complete departure. 


“Admirable Simplicity” 

Let us begin with the movement by some re- 
garded as admirable simplicity and by others as 
boorishness which we may call the blue-jeans 
movement. It emphasizes hatlessness, gloveless- 
ness, and hoselessness; paper utensils, one-dish 
meals in the back yard, and social life in a room 
in the basement. If you call on anyone, you must 
on no account leave a card; when you meet elderly 
gentlemen for the first time you say “Hi, Joe”; you 
look with scorn at long-stemmed hothouse flowers 
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and make your decorative arrangements of dry 
branches and seed pods. 

This movement is certainly not pecuniary emu- 
lation, but in some of its aspects or on the part of 
some of its devotees it is conspicuous consump- 
tion ' of a sort Veblen did not consider important, 
though even he could see cases somewhat similar 
in his time. As has been said, it represents a mix- 
ture of motives, but everyone must agree that there 
are genuine aspects in it of retreat from conspicu- 
ous consumption. 


Inconspicuous Consumption 


The second retreat from conspicuous consump- 
tion introduced here ‘is discussed by W. H. Whyte, 
Jr., giving the results of a Fortune analysis in Park 
Forest, Illinois. He calls it “The Consumer in the 
New Suburbia.”? In the suburb the men were 
young executives with moderate salaries, and all 
the families were more or less in the same eco- 
nomic and social group. Everyone was expected 
to live according to a certain minimum of custom 
and convention, but beyond this, according to Mr. 
Whyte, the increasingly communal nature of Amer- 
ican life had introduced a “new rule of inconspicu- 
ous consumption.” The families felt that they 
could go so far in clothes, cars, and television; but 
to go conspicuously beyond their neighbors was 
bad form and anti-social, a sign either of ignorance 
or of lack of security in a society of neighbors, 
friends, and equals. 

What Fortune found in Illinois could no doubt 
be duplicated in other suburbs of similar make-up. 
An even more notable example of feeling against 
conspicuous consumption is found in college and 
university housing projects for young married stu- 
dents. According to the writer's observation, it is 
all right, in such projects, for the families to have 
good household equipment because that serves an 
obvious utilitarian function and releases leisure for 
objects more important than household labor; but 
expensive furniture, clothes, and cars are frowned 
upon. A couple who goes in for such display is 
likely to provoke the comment: “If they can afford 
that they shouldn't be living here.” 

A case that came to my notice was of a young 
couple who, immediately on moving into the proj- 
ect, replaced the old kerosene stove and ice box 
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furnished with the unit with an electric stove and 
refrigerator, as other families in the project had 
done. Their first purchase beyond these was for 
an automatic washer. But their living room was 
placed in such a way that any passer-by could see 
inside. For weeks the living room was unfurnished 
except for a couple of chairs, a very simple table, 


and the baby’s play pen. 
The “Package” 


The motivation in the new suburbia and in col- 
lege housing projects is tied up to some extent with 
the blue-jeans movement, for both, to some extent, 
are made up of young and educated people. The 
suburb motivations are related also to the third 
trend we shall discuss, emphasis not on one or a 
few particular objects of consumption in which all 
vie but on what David Riesman and Howard Rose- 
borough call the “package.” * This trend, however, 
is not limited to the young; it is probably even 
more common among older people. Though all 
families have some of the same things, each family 
combines them in a pattern of its own and in 
addition stresses several other things chosen be- 
cause of its own peculiar situation, interests, or 
experience. One family may have a particularly 
fine garden; another may give the children the 
best music teachers; another may go frequently to 
Europe; another may give generously to com- 
munity development; another may collect antiques 
or objects of art; another may go in for horse 
racing; and another get its greatest pleasure from 
entertaining. All of these special objects of in- 
terest are combined with other interests in differ- 
ent proportions. Though these special interests, 
and the “packages” of which they are a part, may 
be an example of conspicuous consumption to 
some extent, this kind of conspicuous consumption 
is of a much subtler sort than that emphasized by 
Veblen, and, in fact, may not be conspicuous con- 
sumption at all. These packages represent more 
variation in individual taste than would be found 
in any American community a generation ago, and 
in many circles the desire to express far outweighs 
the desire to impress. 


More Children 


Professor Riesman in Individualism Reconsidered* 
points out the connection of a fourth trend in 
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American society to a move away from conspicu- 
ous consumption; that is, the rising birth rate. 
People formerly said, and still, of course, say, that 
they cannot afford a child because they must pro- 
vide this or that expensive good or service; but 
now, to many, he observes, “children are a kind of 
unequivocal good in a world of changing values.” 

In addition to these four trends, some people 
adduce as evidence of a trend away from con- 
spicuous consumption a movement in the United 
States toward other-regardingness. In support of 
this, they quote increased church attendance, com- 
munity chests, and prayer and appeals to unselfish- 
ness over radio and television, sometimes an in- 
tegral part of commercial programs. This, they 
say, tends to lead people away from conspicuous 
consumption to goals more important. The argu- 
ment is worthy of consideration; but it appears to 
this writer that its depth, and in particular its 
effects on conspicuous consumption, have yet to be 


proved. 
Decline of Conspicuous Consumption 


Some of the straws in the wind that confirm 
our contention of relatively declining emphasis on 
conspicuous consumption are amusing. To own a 
Cadillac, for example, is one of the major expres- 
sions of conspicuous consumption in general and 
of pecuniary emulation in particular. But an in- 
creasing number of people do not wish to own a 
Cadillac for the very reason that it is frequently 
the first choice of parvenus. The producers of 
Cadillacs are said to be disturbed by this, and 
appeals to the public have recently taken on a new 
aspect. One, for example, is a picture of a Cadillac 
owner having his bust sculptured—a noble head and 
generous face. The text reads: “Cadillac brings 
out the very best in a man .. . even his character 
takes on a new graciousness.” 

Appeals to conspicuous consumption in adver- 
tising are of course common, but at least they are 
not usually crude, and where present they are 
typically modified so as to suggest that the use of 
the good is an expression of good taste. The most 
common of all appeals, however, is not to con- 
spicuous consumption explicit or implicit but to 
the reader's desire for a new technological product 
or improvement in a product. 

Nevertheless the writer does not intend to imply 
that conspicuous consumption, or even pecuniary 
emulation, is on its way to becoming moribund, 
for in some areas and among some groups certain 
aspects of it are more flourishing than ever. We 
have never heard so much about mink coats as 
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during the last five years, and there is much em- 
phasis in some circles on expensive china, crystal, 
and silver for brides—pecuniary emulation not only 
for the bride but for those who are invited to the 
wedding.’ Whatever happens to Cadillacs, almost 
everybody likes a bright new car. Pecuniary emu- 
lation is still the quickest way for the newly ar- 
rived to call attention to their success, and they 
are still anxious to use it. Any depressed minority 
group that has rapidly come into money and all of 
us who have felt submerged and suddenly are able 
to make a big show: all of these are examples. 

What are the causes for the changes in motives 
to consumption? Two sets of answers must be 
sought, the first why conspicuous consumption has 
declined and the second what motivation has taken 
its place. Everyone can see that motivation itself 
has increased in the United States and consump- 
tion was never at so high a level as now. The 
August 1956 figures from the Federal Reserve 
Board show that over half of American families 
have consumer debts for purchases other than 
housing. 

The causes for decline of conspicuous consump- 
tion are partly economic and partly social. In 
general, conspicuous consumption flourishes most 
where people feel a need of impressing others 
with their ability to select approved goods and 
services and to pay for them. From one point of 
view it is a sign of insecurity; for, if a person has 
motives stronger than the approval of others or if 
he knows that others are aware of his abilities, he 
will not go out of his way to seek their approval 
by conspicuous consumption. In a completely 
egalitarian society there would be little conspicu- 
ous consumption, and its stronghold is in societies 
where there is little social caste system to restrain 
one group or person from copying another and the 
distribution of income is very unequal. During 
the last quarter century our distribution of income 
in the United States has been becoming more equal 
and taxation and government provision of social 
services have intensified the trend toward greater 
equality. We would therefore expect conspicuous 
consumption to decline. 

But more is involved. Purchasing power has 
notably increased and also the range of goods and 
services to which that purchasing power can be 
applied. Other things equal, conspicuous consump- 
tion would be strongest where selections are 
limited and imaginations weak. In such circum- 
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stances people copy one another because they 
know nothing else to do. But when the range of 
selection is wide, people do not concentrate so 
much on buying just the same things as their 
neighbors. They buy a wider variety and exercise 
their personal choices to a greater extent. This, 
from another angle, is the idea of the “package.” 

Along with the economic change a social change 
has come, too. People are better educated in 
choice-making in general. Obvious conspicuous 
consumption is regarded by many as bad taste, 
though, as we have said above, it remains in re- 
spect to certain articles and among certain groups. 


Technological Drive 


But if conspicuous consumption is not the main 
motive to our expansion in purchasing power, 
what is the motive? The answer has already been 
suggested. It is the tremendous technological drive 
in our society which possesses us as “religion” in 
various aspects has possessed other peoples. The 
Egyptians were possessed by a desire for monu- 
ments for the dead, the Mayans for temples, the 
people of the Middle Ages for churches and cathe- 
drals. Technology is by way of becoming a re- 
ligion to us, and its producers are our high priests; 
its most ardent devotees are the vanguard of con- 
sumers for its products. There was conspicuous 
consumption in Egypt, in Middle America, and in 
Mediaeval Europe, but it was an adjunct of culture 
and not its main motive. The same is true of us. 
And, other things equal, the more the basic cul- 
tural drive takes hold of people, and the more 
forms are found for its expression, the less is desire 
for conspicuous consumption necessary to lead 
people to consume. 

Home economics, as we have said, deals in a 
peculiar sense with choices and values, and when 
we discuss its relation to conspicuous consumption 
we must first take into account the old charge that 
it is a defender of conventional ways and empha- 
sizes social conformity. This is true up to a point. 
Home economists are certainly not the leaders of 
the blue-jeans movement, and some of the more 
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conservative insist that there is but one right thing 
for a certain purpose or occasion, and this only is 
“really nice.” 

Home economics plays a very important part in 

the impact of the technological drive upon us, a 
part which is conventional, on the one hand, and 
educational, on the other. It accepts the conven- 
tions brought into our society by technology, but 
it discriminates. In educating us on the most effec- 
tive uses of technology in the home it aids and 
abets the technological drive in what sometimes 
may be a narrow manner, but at least it increases 
the intelligence with which we choose these 
products. 
_ Deeper, however, is the influence of home eco- 
nomics on choices that support or develop family 
life, not only the scientific aspects of its physical 
side but variety and balance of choices in the spirit 
of science, even though science in this field has a 
very long way to go. Such emphasis stands out in 
modern home management and child care and in 
family-centered teaching and research in every 
home economics field. Gone, for example, is the 
old emphasis on elaboration within one consump- 
tion area without regard to the rest. Instead we 
have the values of integrated living which can be 
carried on through simple family life and entertain- 
ing; and stress on the fact that food, clothing, 
equipment, and furnishings are not to be regarded 
so much as separate fields as part of a whole 
which has the maximum balanced development of 
people as its object. 

Home economists did not originate the mental- 
hygiene movement, but outside the technical field 
they are possibly the widest and most effective 
dispersers of the mental-hygiene gospel and be- 
coming increasingly more so. Mental hygiene 
largely depends on a balance of choices; and we 
are now beginning, at least, to see the relationship 
between balanced choices, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, adjustment, security, and a sound 
foundation for individual and family development. 
As we move toward maturity, the sense of need 
for conspicuous consumption disappears. 
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The Forward Look 


in Nutrition Education 


Summary 

In preparation for “The Forward Look in Nutri- 
tion Education,” the author sent an eight-page 
questionnaire to 1,237 leaders in nutrition. A 36 
per cent response was obtained, slightly more 
secondary than elementary educators replying. 
Among specialized educators who responded, home 
economists made up the largest number. 

Beginning with a forward look, the questions 
asked those engaged in nutrition research to com- 
ment on trends which nutrition education should 
be taking in the light of current knowledge. 

Attention was focused on several principal areas: 
general education, contemplated changes in the 
Basic 7 Plan for food selection, nutrition educa- 
tion’s place in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and its place in teacher training. 

The questionnaire included 11 approaches to 
nutrition education in the general education fields. 
They covered food preparation and _ selection 
classes; nutrition in terms of health standards; 
motivation techniques, such as personal interests 
of students, food faddism, the school lunch, and 
breakfast projects. 

One section dealt with elementary nutrition edu- 
cation. Answers here revealed to what extent nu- 
trition is taught in grammar schools and the degree 
to which it is integrated in the curriculum. Further 
facts revealed were: who is responsible for teach- 
ing the subject, the kind of assistance and counsel- 
ing received by the classroom teacher on subject 
matter, new motivation techniques, and grade 
levels at which these are used. 

Directed to secondary school teachers were ques- 
tions relating to teen-agers’ interest and how well 
or how poorly informed freshmen might be. 

Information regarding nutrition as an integral 
part of the community was sought through in- 
quiries pertaining to activities designed to bring 
the community, the PTA, the home, and the school 
closer together in an effort to improve nutrition. 
Educators were asked to comment on the number 
of hours of nutrition required as prerequisites to 
graduation or certification. In their comments, re- 
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spondents were enthusiastic, writing freely, turning 
the questionnaire into an opinionnaire, voicing 
beliefs and observations. 

The survey confirmed belief that nutrition edu- 
cation has far to go before an appreciable number 
of our people will receive the benefits from learn- 
ing and applying its basic information. 

The study revealed no new methods, motiva- 
tions, or techniques in nutrition education. It did 
reveal that goals were far ahead of current ability 
to effect desired changes in food choices. 

Few sequential nutrition education programs 
exist. Needed are integrated programs from kinder- 
garten to adult education projects, research into 
motivation and educational techniques, and teacher 
certification requirements in nutrition. 

The proposed plans for reduction of the number 
of food groups as given in the Basic 7 Plan for 
food selection were not acceptable to the majority 
of the respondents. All felt that, without scientific 
or educational evidence, no change was justified. 
Minor refinements in the Basic 7 Plan were sug- 
gested. Many felt that the problem is not to substi- 
tute a new plan but adequate, integrated teaching 
with emphasis on motivation at all age levels. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the comments 
and reactions to the questionnaire is that we 
should emphasize the training of young women in 
this subject area in elementary education and that 
home economics educators join forces with other 
interested educators so that the child and nutri- 
tion education grow together. 


Discussion 


The survey questionnaire was sent to educators 
in public health, extension, and health and physical 
education and to home economics teachers at ele- 
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mentary, secondary, and college levels; to those 
in nutrition and nutrition education research. Also 
reached were administrators—supervisors of edu- 
cation of state, area, or city departments and heads 
of teachers’ colleges; school lunch directors, direc- 
tors of health and physical education departments; 
extension specialists in nutrition; and supervisors 
and nutritionists with public health departments. 

Responses came from 442 persons; of these 285 
teach nutrition at grade levels from kindergarten 
through college and adult education. Reporting 
also were 35 research workers in university depart- 
ments of home economics; public health depart- 
ments; and city schools. Among those replying, 
secondary educators were in the majority; and 
among specialized educators, home economists 
comprised the largest number of respondents. 

“Should nutrition be taught at the elementary 
level?” was answered “yes” by an overwhelming 
number of teachers and supervisors. They reported 
that only 2 out of 250 elementary school systems 
now have an integrated program of nutrition edu- 
cation. Two of the largest school systems in the 
country were reported not interested in, or con- 
cerned with, teaching nutrition either through an 
integrated program or as an isolated part of health 
and physical education. Many educators reported 
that school lunch operations also fail to include 
nutrition education as a part of their activities. 

The teaching of nutrition generally is left to the 
individual interest and initiative of the classroom 
teacher, according to the information gathered. 
The facts also revealed that few of these teachers 
have had any formal training in nutrition and 
rarely receive consultative advice. 

The reported methods for teaching and the time 
devoted to nutrition were so varied as to make 
them difficult to evaluate and to report. They indi- 
cated, however, that nutrition education lacks uni- 
formity, sequence, and organization. 

The rating of nutrition education approaches— 
as revealed by the questionnaire—was: 


LEVEL 
APPROACH TOTAL ToTAL Ist 2p Elemen- Junior 
FAVOR NO CHOICE CHOICE tary High 
1. Food selection 
plan, e.g. 
Basic 7 349 - 70 - 201 132 
2. Meal planning 340 - - 62 201 132 
3. Actual handling 
and prepara- 
tionoffood 318 - 196 124 
4. Classes of food 
and functions 259 68 - - 71 128 
5. Good nutrition 
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Most respondents said that they used all five of 
these educational approaches. 

Motivation of children to learn and to apply 
what they have learned was of vital interest. Im- 
portant motivating techniques in the field of nutri- 
tion education were: “appearance and popularity” 
with girls and “better health,” because of interest 
in sports and activities, with boys. 

The following problems facing those educators 
who are teaching nutrition are arranged in the 
order of frequency: students (1) who are going 
without breakfast, (2) who eat inadequate break- 
fasts, and (3) who diet unwisely. 

Others problems are: students (1) who are un- 
aware they have a nutrition problem, (2) who lack 
information, (3) who are disinterested in the sub- 
ject, and (4) who are food faddists. 


Basic 7 Plan Controversy 


The value of the Basic 7 Plan for teaching nutri- 
tion has been the subject of serious discussion for 
several years—whether the approach is worn out or 
is still a good teaching device. The controversy 
received impetus last fall following the presenta- 
tion of Harvard’s Basic 4 Plan at the American 
Dietetic Association convention in St. Louis. Dur- 
ing this period, Hazel Stiebeling, Esther Phipard, 
and others of the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, have been working on a new food selection 
project. Their plan is detailed, and it offers a 
change in approach. 

Because interest has been expressed in change, 
and because several plans will be presented to 
professional people and to the public, the question- 
naire included the query “To Change or Not to 
Change the Basic 7 Plan for Food Selection.” 


Attitudes Expressed Toward Basic 7 Plan 


ANSWERS YES NO 
Basic 7—good teaching aid 323 306 - 
Opposed to any change 173 173 - 
Needs improvement 269 187 - 
Prefer fewer food groups 
(keep same items) 262 139 123 
To drop one or more groups 
or items 261 63 198 


Other suggested changes included Basic 2, 3, 4, 
5, 9, 10, and 11 Plans—the Basic 11 Plan as used 
in Texas. 

It was the opinion of those opposed to a change 
in the universally used Basic 7 Plan that only valid 
reasons would justify deviations. Comments indi- 
cated that this group felt that proposed changes 


were being made for the sake of change; no scien- 
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tific or educational evidence has been forthcoming. 
They also said that the strength of our educational 
program has resulted from the use and interpreta- 
tion of a single basic plan. Change now would 
open the educational door to several plans and 
would play into the hands of food faddists. In 
reviewing all suggestions for changes, 24 respond- 
ents omitted butter and margarine for the reason, 
“Consumption is adequate so why bother teaching 
facts and urging students to include these foods 
in their diets.” 

The majority of educators stressed that the 
young child should learn what constitutes an ade- 
quate diet, be given simple reasons for including 
certain foods, and be motivated to the extent that 
learning will result in better eating habits. 

The chief reason given for a change from the Basic 
7 Plan was simplification, but there were almost as 
many suggestions as to how it should be simplified 
as there were replies. Other advantages offered 
were: ease of teaching; fewer groups to remember; 
less interpretation needed; renewed interest in 
teaching and learning. 

Those opposed to changing the Plan said: 


1. The current plan is simple and easy to teach. 

2. There are more opportunities for teaching nutrition with 
seven groups than with a fewer number. 

3. Fewer groups would require more interpretation. 

4. Essential foods might be lost in regrouping. 

5. The Basic 7 Plan is a more accurate guide for realistic 
eating patterns. 


Elementary Education 


A few sequential nutrition education programs 
are in operation. Eighty respondents reported that 
their school system or the particular school to 
which they were assigned had such a program; 
101 reported no such progress. Of this number, 
however, 24 added that they might have integra- 
tion of nutrition programs within the next three 
years. Health and physical education led as a 
subject-matter area for the inclusion of nutrition 
information in integrated programs; home eco- 
nomics was second; and science was third. School 
lunch ranked fourth. 

Pretesting in integrated programs was rare, but 
80 educators measured the extent to which their 
teaching has changed diet habits. A few educators 
included curriculum outlines—outstanding was the 
outline for schools in the city of Boston. 

Provocative answers were voiced to “What do 
you think could be done to accomplish reasonable 
goals?” The need for capable, well-trained cur- 
riculum specialists was expressed time and again. 
Workshops and health councils for educators and 
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administrators were emphasized as ways in which 
to obtain more understanding and co-operation 
between faculty and administration. Four respond- 
ents said that education at the adult level might 
hasten the day when parents would be interested 
in success of school health programs. 

The unit method was most popular in teaching 
nutrition. Effective ways of motivating interest as 
listed by 60 elementary educators were: 

Animal experiments 

Relating science to people 

Enthusiastic presentation of up-to-date knowledge 
Classroom breakfasts and lunches, planned and pre- 
pared by pupils 

Relating food to health 

Puppet projects: from making figures to staging shows 
by children 

Learning goals to be accomplished in nutrition 
by the time students reach seventh grade, accord- 
ing to 87 educators, were: 


1. To know and apply the Basic 7 Plan for food selection 
and meal planning 

2. To appreciate the role of foods in growth and develop- 
ment 

8. To have had experience with a variety of actual foods 

4. To be able to choose a balanced meal from foods 
offered in the school lunch room 

5. To have a simple understanding of our food economy 

6. To know and apply basic health rules 


Secondary Education 


A majority of the secondary educators com- 
mented that students entering junior high school 
were poorly informed on the subject matter of 
nutrition; only a few said that students had good 
backgrounds. Attitudes of these students, accord- 
ing to 94 educators, was that the youths were bored 
with nutrition; 76 teachers stated students were 
interested in the subject. Methods and approach 
are vital factors with this age group. 

Popular approaches at secondary levels are: 


WITH GIRLS WITH BOYS 


Appearance 1, Physical stamina 

Good health 2. Good health 

Physical stamina 

Weight control 

Future motherhood 

Meal planning and 

food preparation 

Integration of nutrition education in high schools 
can take the scientific approach said several lead- 
ing health educators. In junior high school it may 
be interwoven with the “growing-up” process. At 
the senior high level, information on nutrition may 
be a part of the social science, biology, and bac- 


teriology courses. 
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Other Aspects of Nutrition Education 


Efforts to improve nutrition through school 
lunch-community activities have been carried on 
in 62 schools. No such efforts were in progress for 
75 schools reporting. 

Outstanding activities relating school lunch to 
the educational program were reported to be: 


1. Teachers use menus for study in classroom 

2. Schools plan “Special Day” programs—such as presenta- 
tion of foreign foods 

3. Secondary food classes conduct tasting parties for 
younger children—using foods served in the lunchroom 

4. Pupils help plan lunch menus 

5. Teachers discuss menu for the day—eating lunch with 
children 


PTA does not use its pctential in developing 
home-school-community interests for improved nu- 
trition. Other activities, those few designed to 
bring the community, the home, and the school 
into closer working relations, featured: 


PTA meetings 

Home problems for home economics students 

School lunch committee 

Exhibits to which parents were invited 

Special committees representing schools and industry 
Adult education programs 


Teachers with a nutrition background are lack- 
ing, according to statements made. This fact has 
been the outstanding deterrent to the integration 
of nutrition education into the schcol curriculum. 
To help compensate, some school systems invite 
professional and lay people to present new nutri- 
tion information to teachers and students. 

Another area in need of development is the set- 
ting up of nutrition requirements for elementary 
and secondary teacher certification. Only a few 
states, according to this survey, currently have such 
requirements, though courses in nutrition are a 
graduation requirement in several colleges. The 
same situation exists in the case of health and 
physical education teachers. Home-economics- 
trained elementary teachers are few and far 
between. 

Educators in 13 states reported movements for 
nutrition requirements as part of certification to be 
under way in their states. 

Nutrition is taught, sometimes, as a sectiod under 
general hygiene in the health and physical educa- 
tion curriculum at the teacher college level. “The 
appeal to excellent performance in sports activities 
as a result of good nutrition” found favor among 
the students in this type of program. Graduates 
returning for advanced degrees indicated that they 
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were aware of the need for a better background 
in nutrition. 


Remarks 


“The Forward Look in Nutrition” as seen by the 
survey can progress in a chain reaction. The 
training of teachers can, in turn, set off series of 
gradually developed courses to culminate in im- 
proved eating habits for families and in firing the 
imagination and interest of the public. “The Look” 
is seen in terms of three side-reactions: 

A teacher training program which should en- 
compass— 

Considerable research into methods, attitudes, 
and the development of evaluation techniques 

Efforts to include nutrition in teacher education 
as a prerequisite for certification 

Development of the ability to “sell” the applica- 
tion of nutrition to daily living 

Training of consultants for work with elemen- 
tary teachers so that nutrition education becomes 
alive for their young students 

Extending the teaching of nutrition in medical, 
dental, and nursing schools 

Conducting several intensive surveys in selected 
city school systems to determine strength and 
weaknesses in programs 

Shortening the gap between research findings 
and education by up-to-date reading 

The teacher of nutrition should— 

Recognize the importance of theory and practice 
relationships 

Develop positive attitudes and encourage chil- 
dren at the elementary level to become familiar 
with many foods (From this step will follow meal 
planning, food selection, and preparation. In junior 
high school, food classification, nutrients, and 
metabolic effects will be presented. ) 

Begin early to control food faddism and obesity 
by teaching sound facts 

Apply the scientific approach to nutrition educa- 
tion in the junior and senior high schools 

Make nutrition a personal matter for the student; 
take advantage of all the psychological appeals 

Teach food choices in terms of value, cost, ease 
of preparation 

Teach that food does make a difference 

Nutrition activities with adults should— 

Use all communications media and reach the 
public with correct information through popular 
articles on the subject 

Emphasize work with older groups and increase 
opportunities for nutrition education among our 
mature citizens 
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Fabrics of India 


HE unique richness, beauty, and variety of 
the fabrics of India may be fully appre- 


ciated only when one understands a little of the 
background of this country whose people have 
been weaving and decorating cloth for several thou- 
sand years. But also one must see and understand 
village India today, for it is here that the master 
craftsmen are still at work. Bound and protected 
by rigid caste laws, the craftsmen carry on the tra- 
ditional fabrics of the past; father teaches son, who 
in turn teaches his son. The craft is jealously 
guarded. Hence one finds in India today a great 
variety of fabrics and unusual techniques, each 
distinctive of a specific area of the country. These 
are readily identifiable according to location: the 
patola or silk wedding sari of Gujurat, silk bro- 
cades of Benares and Mysore, block prints of 
Masulipatam, embroidery of the Todas, shawls of 
Kashmir, and many others. 


Part of silk brocade sari—19th Century 


All photographs by James O. Sneddon, University of Washington 


Marjory Wybourn 


Miss Wybourn, an assistant professor in the 
School of Home Economics at the University of 
Washington, taught home economics in a teachers 
college for Indian women in Madras in 1953-54 


on a Fulbright teaching grant. 


The records of India’s ancient civilizations are 
not extensive; but there are evidences in literature, 
painting, and sculpture of the existence of a high 
degree of skill in weaving and decorating cloth 
many centuries before the Christian era. The 
numerous spindles and needles discovered at 
Mohenjo-Daro, a pre-Aryan civilization, 3500 BC 
to 2700 BC, testify to the wide use of woven fabrics 
in ancient India. That weaving was known in 
Vedic times, 1500 BC to 500 BC, has been proved 
by references to woven cloth in the Rig-Veda, a 
collection of songs representing the earliest and 
most important phase of Hindu religious literature. 
In one of these is found the statement, “day and 
night spread light and darkness like two famous 
weavers weaving a garment.” In another, the Rig- 
Veda refers to a shining gold woven cloth. 

In ancient stone sculptures one often finds the 
fabric of women’s garments represented only by 
fold lines and brocaded borders, an indication of 
an exceedingly fine, sheer cloth. 

The paintings on the walls of the rock-cut 
temples at Ajanta truly give a glimpse into India’s 
past and make vivid the life of these distant people. 
The 29 Buddhist caves, a series of temples and 
monastic living quarters, date back to the period 
between 200 BC and 600 AD. There are many 
indications in these paintings of the use of elab- 
orate fabrics and a variety of techniques for deco- 
ration. The theme centers around Buddha’s re- 
incarnations, and all aspects of life on earth are 
portrayed. This is one place of paramount interest 
in India; here history becomes human and living. 

But the real India today is found in the villages. 
It is in these 600,000 villages, where 85 per cent of 
India’s people live, that the “cottage industries” 
flourish. In 1955, fourteen million people were en- 
gaged in the industry of hand-weaving cotton 
cloth, more than the total number of people em- 
ployed in factories of any kind. 
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Perhaps all the members of a family (the joint 
family still exists in India), from the six-year-old 
to the grandparents, will be engaged in the par- 
ticular craft which has been traditional to the 
“community” for generations. There is no uncer- 
tainty in the mind of the small boy in this family 
as to whether he will be able to find work and 
support himself. His future is clear. These people 
have a great deal of pride in their work and iden- 
tify themselves with it. Equipment is primitive 
and working conditions are difficult, but unbeliev- 
ably beautiful fabrics come from the looms and 
hands of the master craftsman. 

The patola of Gujurat, a silk wedding sari much 
coveted by Gujurati women, is indeed a marvel of 
weaving skill. The warp and weft threads are 
grouped and dyed by the tie and dye process ac- 
cording to precalculated measurements; then the 
yarns are woven to form the intricate, geometric 
designs. This method of tie-dyeing is called 
“bandhana” in India and “ikating” in Indonesia and 
elsewhere. It is thought that the double ikat tech- 
nique has existed in India for almost a thousand 
years, largely in Gujurat, North West India, and 
may have originated here, although there is also 
evidence pointing to its early existence in other 
countries. Some of the fabrics illustrated in the 
Ajanta cave paintings are unmistakably ikat stripes. 

The patola is one of the most elaborate of the 
tie-dyed fabrics. The unusual technique employed 
probably requires a greater degree of skill than 
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does any other village craft of India. The designs 
used are stylized leaf, flower, animal, human, or 
geometric forms. The warp yarns are prepared in 
groups and fixed on opposite ends of a small 
frame. The design is marked with charcoal and 
groups of yarns are tied for the first color. The 
same technique is repeated on the weft yarns. 
This process is continued until the entire pattern 
has been marked and dyed. After this preliminary 
treatment the worker weaves the weft into the 
warp, with the help of an extremely primitive loom, 
so that the correct yarns come together to form 
the design. In every stage of the process great 
skill and precision are required to produce the 
intricate patterns found in the patola. (The one 
illustrated is a typical example.) Colors most often 
used are shades of red and yellow, quite happily 
harmonized to impart a vivid, attractive appear- 
ance. These are “auspicious” colors in India, often 
being used by the bride when she takes her seven 
vows around the ceremonial fire. 

If the patola demonstrates the highest degree 
of skill and precision in Indian fabrics, the hand- 
woven brocades represent the most magnificent, 
sophisticated, and highly decorative of the textiles 
of India. They have been world famous for cen- 
turies. Pure silk brocades are known as “amrus” 
while those using cotton and silk are known as 
“himrus.” In the past, gold and silver wires, drawn 
out to extremely fine threads, were woven into 
designs on silk or into fabrics of pure gold or silver. 


Lert. Hand-embroidered 20th Century Kashmir shawl. Center. Embroidery from Kashmir. Ricur. Part of 
19th Century Kashmir shawl. Twill-tapestry technique. Pattern outlined with hand embroidery. 
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Now the metal thread is twisted with silk or, as is 
more often the case, synthetic gold and silver 
yarns are used. The familiar “kalka” or Paisley 
motif is used most frequently with highly stylized 
floral and animal forms. In design and workman- 
ship the older brocades are far superior to the 
modern ones, which are often machine-made, and 
they show a much greater sensitivity to color. There 
is a growing demand for cheaper goods and a 
growing trend to imitate the poor design of in- 
ferior western products. 

Although block printing has long been a favo- 
rite method of decorating fabrics in India, it is 
difficult today to find the quality of design, color, 
and fabric which has been associated with Indian 
prints. Probably the best known of these ancient 
printed textiles are the calicoes of Masulipatam, 
South India, the inspiration for some of the prints 
and chintzes with which we are familiar today. In 
the prints of Masulipatam one finds three distinct 
processes being used: block printing; resist dyeing, 
with wax used as the medium applied to the cloth; 
and brush painting. Throughout this procedure 
the cloth is soaked in many and varied solutions 
of cow dung, milk, rice kunji, lime, soda, and dyes. 
The favorite motifs are the tree of life, the kalka 
or Paisley, and the peacock. These are generally 


Patola of Gujurat—silk wedding sari 


FABRICS OF INDIA 


Part of a Toda shawl, worn by men, embroidered by 
the women 


designed for use as curtains and bedspreads, not 
saris, as are the patolas and brocades. When one 
is fortunate enough to find a traditional piece the 
designs are charming and the colors are subtle 
and beautiful. 

It is of interest to note that there are still some 
primitive tribes in India where one finds the origi- 
nal textile designs and techniques preserved. One 
such group, the Todas, live in the Nilgiri Hills of 
South India in their own communal settlements, 
affected very little by the developments in Indian 
culture. The draped garment worn by the men, 
with its striking border of embroidery (see photo- 
graph), is of real interest to the student of textile 
design. 

Women do the embroidery with black and 
red thread, on a white hand-loomed cotton, only 
on the man’s garment. The technique used in the 
elaborately embroidered border is that of darning 
by thread count. A few simple combinations of 
designs are used as a basis for all the intricate 
patterns produced. A fringed section is a favor- 
ite. Wide crimson and black stripes are also done 
with a needle, although they may be easily mis- 
taken for a product of the weaver’s loom. The 
character of the designs and skill with which they 
are executed make Toda embroidery a product 
which can be favorably compared with the other 
outstanding embroideries of the country. 

But it is in the Vale of Kashmir, the land of 
clear blue skies, snow-capped mountains, sparkling 
lakes, houseboats, “shikaras” or water taxis, and 
enchanting, vivid, rich colors that a type of em- 
broidery, unsurpassed anywhere in India, and cer- 
tainly equal to many of the fine embroideries of 
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the world, has been produced. The best speci- 
mens of Kashmir embroidery are the results of 
collective effort. Draftsmen draw the designs while 
the embroidery is done by men and boys, several 
working together, seated on the ground. The main 
stitches used are the satin, stem, and chain, and 
they are often so fine that the work seems to have 
no right or wrong side. The people of Kashmir 
have drawn their inspiration from their natural 
surroundings. Flowers, leaves, fruit, and birds 
form the main motifs; animal and human forms are 
seldom used. The kalka, cone or seed pod motif, 
often called Paisley in the western world, is the 
theme most frequently encountered. Kashmir and 
Persian designs bear a close resemblance, and this 
well-known motif may have come from Persia, as 
a symbol of fertility, hundreds of years before the 
advent of Christ. Early in the nineteenth century 
the little town of Paisley, Scotland, began dupli- 
cating the much sought after Kashmir shaw]; 
hence, the term Paisley has been adopted for this 
motif. 

The shawl industry of Kashmir is of pre-Mogul 
origin. The shawls were woven in the twill-tapestry 
technique, the colored filling threads being in- 
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serted with floating wooden bobbins and worked 
back and forth around the warp threads to form 
the design. Often embroidery was combined with 
the weaving to complete the pattern. For these 
shawls was reserved the finest portion, the very soft 
underwool, of the ibex goat’s fleece. Known as 
“pashmina,” the cloth from this wool was made 
into shawls of such fine texture that, as the story 
goes, one could be pulled through an ordinary 
finger ring—the famous “ring shawls.” 

Pashmina shawls are still available, but the 
twill-tapestry technique is no longer being used. 
It is hand embroidery which is the thriving cottage 
industry. Much of this is done for foreign trade, 
and the quality does not always satisfy the dis- 
criminating person. But some of it is remarkable. 
The stitches are unbelievably fine and the vivid 
colors are combined with such sensitivity to pro- 
portion that the jewel-like results could only have 
emerged from the hands of a master craftsman. 

It is with feelings of awe, admiration, and 
humility that one watches the men and women of 
today’s India at work in their simple surroundings, 
creating these fabrics which are so intertwined 
with the whole history of India. 


Favorite Recipes from the United Nations 


Association. 


Full-color pictures of the flags 
of the countries of the United 


satis Nations decorate the end papers of 
nee Favorite Recipes from the United 
~§ 5 Nations—a world - wide collection 


of recipes from 76 countries, edited 
by the American Home Economics 
Members of AHEA 
kitchen-tested the recipes for Fa- 
vorite Recipes, which is published 
by the United States Committee 
for the United Nations. With its 
fresh yellow and blue cover, plastic 
binding, and page decorations that 
include sketches and data on area 
and population for each country, 
the book would make a charming 


Christmas gift for anyone who is recipe-minded, international-minded, or both. 
Favorite Recipes from the United Nations may also be used as a money-making 
project for club groups, for its publishers offer an excellent discount on quantity 
orders. Favorite Recipes from the United Nations retails for $1.50, but in lots of 
10 or more it is available at $1 per copy from the U. S. Committee for the U. N., 
816 Twenty-first Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copies at $1.50 are 


available from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Presoxa experience and the reports of 


others have indicated that men’s shirts made 
of synthetic fabrics such as nylon, Orlon, and 
Dacron are generally unsatisfactory in that they 
do not offer the great advantages of easy mainte- 
nance and satisfactory appearance claimed in ad- 
vertisements. 

Published reports (1, 2) indicating that a mixture 
of 65 per cent Dacron and 35 per cent cotton does 
not have the objectional qualities of transparency, 
a feeling of clamminess, clinging, excessive wrin- 
kling at seams, and surface “nubbing” or “pilling” 
that 100 per cent synthetic fabrics have, led the 
authors to make their own test—as objectively as 
a test performed without laboratory instruments 
and depending to a great extent on personal ap- 
praisal can be made—of a man’s shirt made of this 
material. This experiment, which may be of in- 
terest to those who are familiar with the reports 
of laboratory studies on 65 per cent Dacron and 
35 per cent cotton fabric, was made for two rea- 
sons: to give a home economics teacher first-hand 
information about the Dacron-cotton mixture and 
to ascertain whether shirts made of this material 
would be suitable for protracted and continual 
wear on a three months’ tour of Europe. 

The method of investigating the washing, iron- 
ing, and wearing qualities of a Dacron and cotton 
shirt was this: a low-priced shirt was purchased 
and worn and washed by one of the writers who 
is a college teacher who customarily wears white 
dress shirts. He was to wear the shirt daily until 
it had been worn 100 days, until it was worn out, 
or until he felt that the shirt was no longer pre- 
sentable. He was to wash the shirt by hand at the 
end of each day's wearing. 

The shirt chosen was a white 65 per cent Dacron 
and 35 per cent cotton broadcloth shirt sold in a 
local chain store for $3.66. It was thought that 
purchasing and testing a shirt in the price range 
of most cotton shirts sold by chain and mail order 
stores nationally would facilitate comparing all- 
cotton and part-cotton-part-synthetic shirts on a 
“money's worth” basis. 

The shirt was washed by the male wearer be- 
cause most advertising claims that the chief virtue 


Home Test of a Dacron-Cotton Shirt 


Eunice M. Sandgren and Duane L. Sandgren 


Mrs. Sandgren holds an M.A. degree from Ball 
State Teachers College (Muncie, Indiana) and 
teaches home economics at Washington Junior 
High School, Salinas, California, where Dr. Sand- 
gren teaches psychology at Hartnell College. 


of such a shirt is that for traveling a man needs 
only one shirt—a shirt that he himself can wash in 
a moment and wear without ironing. The instruc- 
tions printed on a hang tag, stating that the shirt 
should be washed by hand in warm water and 
hung up to drip dry, were followed. 

The shirt was worn for one day at a time and 
washed by hand each night. In general, the shirt 
was worn and washed five days a week. The total 
length of time covered during the experiment was 
six months, from October through March. 

Washing of the test shirt was done in a bath- 
room washbowl, using whatever powdered deter- 
gents or soaps were being used in the household 
at the time. The powdered detergents and soaps 
used were Cheer, Parade, and White King Soap, 
and a total of 70 ounces was used in the course 
of the 100 hand washings of the test shirt. A table- 
spoon of a powdered bleach of a type stated on 
the container to be suitable for synthetic fabrics 
and natural fiber fabrics was used at each wash- 
ing, with a total of 33 ounces of bleach being used. 
Bleaches used were Vano and Purex. 

The shirt was washed by hand in warm water. 
Cuffs and collar were occasionally scrubbed with 
a thick paste made of detergent and a small amount 
of water and applied with a small handbrush to 
remove ingrained dirt. The shirt was rinsed once 
or twice in warm water, hung on a wooden clothes 
hanger, and placed in a stall shower to drip dry. 
The shirt was not wrung out or squeezed dry. 
Only twice was the shirt hung outside to dry in 
the sunlight. Sometimes the shirt was washed 
quite thoroughly, and at other times the shirt was 
swished through the suds rather hastily and per- 
functorily. 

The shirt was not ironed at any time during the 
course of the experiment as ironing seemed to be 
unnecessary, A minimum amount of straightening 
the collar, cuffs, and shirt front before hanging the 
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shirt to dry was sufficient to make the shirt ac- 
ceptably free from wrinkles and creases. This 
shirt was worn with a suit jacket, however, and 
both investigators thought that the shirt would not 
have looked “crisp and fresh” enough for wear 
without a coat. The collar contained removable 
plastic stays, but their use was not thought to be 
necessary. 

Although a mild bleach was used in the quanti- 
ties recommended by the makers of the bleach, the 
shirt gradually lost its pure white look and became 
somewhat dull looking. The collar fold and cuff 
edges became dingy looking. This loss of “fresh- 
ness” was not noticeable until the shirt had been 
washed approximately 75 times. While the dull, 
dingy look did not increase significantly after it 
was first noticed, it was not possible to restore the 
fresh white look the shirt had had when it was 
new without ignoring the instructions that stated 
that only warm water and hand washing were 
suitable for the material. There were slight perspi- 
ration stains under the arms of the shirt which 
could be lightened but not removed completely by 
wetting the area with a double-strength solution 
of bleach. This process was suggested on the label 
of one of the bleach containers. 

The collar showed a slight amount of “nubbing” 
or “pilling,” much less than is usually noticeable 
on a pure nylon or Dacron shirt, and not enough 
to be objectionable. 

There were no indications of puckering or wrin- 
kling at the seams. There were no visible signs 
of wear at collar, cuffs, around buttonholes, or 
anywhere that wear can generally be seen. The 
use of detergents, soaps, and bleaches had not 
weakened the fabric to the point where it could 
be torn by hand. However, it was felt that, unless 
some way could be found to restore whiteness, the 
shirt had reached the end of its usefulness as a 
dress shirt. 

Detergents, soaps, and bleaches cost less than 
two dollars. The cost of heated water, and the 
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money value of the ten minutes spent daily in 
washing the shirt are not estimated here, but water 
costs would add only a few cents, and the con- 
venience of a quick washing and drying shirt 
should compensate for the time and effort spent in 
washing the shirt in many circumstances. The local 
cost of laundering a shirt one hundred times is 
$27. 

Because the experiment took place in central 
coastal California, where the year-round daytime 
temperature ranges between 50 and 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit, no conclusions can be reached from 
this test as to the washing and wearing qualities 
of Dacron and cotton shirts in either colder or 
warmer climates, nor can any prediction be made 
as to how comfortable this mixture of Dacron and 
cotton would feel to the wearer in extremes of cold 
or hot weather. This shirt had none of the cling- 
ing, clammy feel that all-nylon shirts sometimes 
have. 

This shirt did not make the investigator aware 
that he was wearing a partly synthetic fabric in 
his shirt. He felt as comfortable as if he had been 
wearing an all-cotton shirt of the same style. Also, 
at no time did a colleague comment that “that 
looks like one of those new wash and wear shirts.” 

In conclusion, this study indicates that a man’s 
shirt made of 65 per cent Dacron and 35 per cent 
cotton is comfortable, easy and economical to care 
for, and acceptable in appearance. It did not need 
ironing, even after 100 hand washings, and, if a 
way could be found to restore the almost dazzling 
whiteness Americans expect. of their dress shirts, 
this shirt might be good for another hundred wear- 
ings and washings. 
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Extension Service in 


Suburban and Urban Areas 


HE startling blurring of urban and rural 
differences in living and the interweaving 
of the two ways of life is inspiring the Extension 
Service to review its program and its audience. 
Traditionally, Extension Service programs have 
been concerned chiefly with rural families, and the 
home economics programs were designed for their 
suitability to the needs of farm families, living a 
rural way of life. Traditionally, also, the usual 
work area for the home demonstration agent has 
been the county. Today an increasing number of 
counties are predominately urban or suburban 
and the extension workers are scanning their pro- 
gram and their methods with this fact in mind. 


Recent Sociological Changes 


As Dr. John pointed out, since the end of World 
War II, the United States has entered a period of 
intensive specialization in agriculture and urban- 
ization of the rural home. 

During the war, a shortage of consumer goods 
and housing developed. When the war was over, 
the nation faced a large demand for consumer 
goods of all kinds. As a result, American industry 
expanded, drawing many workers from rural areas 
and paying higher wages than ever before. 

During the same time, improvements in trans- 
portation and communication have taken place. 
Some decentralization of industry has occurred. 
Many new homes and new neighborhoods have 
been built in the open country and occupied by 
city workers. Now the rural nonfarm outnumber 
the rural farm. When the Smith-Lever Law (es- 
tablishing the Cooperative Extension Service ) was 
passed, 54 per cent of our people were rural and 
35 per cent were on farms. Today, the rural 54 
per cent has become 36 per cent; the 35 per cent 
has now become 13 per cent; and the urban in- 
fluence is far stronger than in 1914. 

In addition, the isolation that we once con- 
sidered a characteristic of the rural area is, in 
many sections of the country; disappearing. As 
a result of living closer to one another as neighbors, 


M.E. John, Mae Baird, Lindley S. Cook, 


Paul Kepner, Eutha Olds, and Mary S. Switzer 


During the 1956 annual meeting of the AHEA, 
the Extension Service section devoted its entire 
meeting to the role of the Extension Service in 
suburban and urban areas. Edna Sommerfeld, 
associate district supervisor of the Michigan Ex- 
tension Service, was in charge of the program. 
Dr. John, head of the department of agricultural 
economics and rural sociology at Pennsylvania 
State University, gave the principal address on 
“The Rural Community Changes Its Face.” A 
symposium—moderated by the incoming section 
chairman, Mrs. Florence W. Low—included Miss 
Baird, Kansas Extension Service; Mr. Cook, New 
Jersey Extension Service; Mr. Kepner, deputy ad- 
ministrator, Federal Extension Service; Miss 
Olds, Arkansas Extension Service; and Mrs. 
Switzer, New York Extension Service. The follow- 
ing article is a synthesis of the material presented. 


traveling to the same places, reading the same 
newspapers, and seeing the same programs on 
television, what rural people aspire to be and to 
achieve, is becoming more and more like the as- 
pirations of the urban family. 

Mechanization has encouraged specialization and 
larger farm operations. Farm machinery has not 
only replaced some of the farmer's labor but, in 
addition, most of that of his wife. 

The total effect of these changes on the home 
and the corresponding demands of the home eco- 
nomics program can only be described as “terrific.” 

Modern home conveniences are purchased by 
rural families as well as urban. The size of the 
rural family has decreased. The work day for all 
family members is shorter and, therefore, they have 
more leisure time. The educational level of the 
homemaker is higher, and opportunities for em- 
ployment outside the home are greater, with the 
result that more married rural women are combin- 
ing homemaking with other employment. 

In many parts of the rural America, interest in 
food preservation is declining, but emphasis on 
nutrition continues. Women are interested in how 
to judge the quality of ready-made clothing as 
well as how to make garments at home. The farm 
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woman is interested in profitable use of her leisure 
time. The homemaker’s community outlook also 
has changed. She now has become an interested 
participant in programs concerning sewage dis- 
posal, water supply, and public health. 

The homemaker thinks of herself less as a servant 
to her family and more as one who takes leader- 
ship in building satisfying family relationships. 
There is less emphasis on ability to stretch the 
dollar and more on the art of living. In all of this 
the farm homemaker has become much like the 
neighbor whose husband works in town. In es- 
sence, rural and urban are becoming one culture. 

While the rural homemaker has become more 
like her city counterpart, other characteristics of 
the city have also penetrated the country. Rural 
people are less alike than in earlier days. They 
vary more in income, education, occupation, par- 
ticipation, social skills, and in prestige. They do 
not work together as a total community as much as 
in years past but tend to divide themselves accord- 
ing to common interests and background. While 
community leaders still exist, recognition must be 
given to leaders of various strata and interests. 

No educational program, fundamentally based 
in the county or community as Extension Service 
has been, can escape being sharply affected by 
deep and continuing shifts of, and in, the popu- 
lations it serves. However, adjustment of programs 
to a smaller and more “urbanized” rural population 
is only a part of the answer. Extension adminis- 
trators throughout the nation are recognizing also 
the rapidly expanding requests on the part of many 
urban residents for the type of education services 
being rendered by the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice and the inability of current staffs to meet ade- 
quately all demands being made upon their time. 


Where May Extension Work? 


Though extension work has been traditionally 
focused on the rural family, there is no legal re- 
quirement that this be so. The assumption that 
the Extension Service program was authorized 
for rural areas only is not consistent with the Smith- 
Lever Act authorizing .Cooperative Extension 
Work. With reference to extension’s potential 
clientele, Mr. Kepner pointed out that the first 
sentence of Section 1 of that Act states in part, 
“In order to aid in diffusing among the people of 
the United States. . . .” The only limitation placed 
upon this definition of audience is found in Section 
2, defining Cooperative Extension Work and ex- 
cluding from its audience only those persons “at- 
tending or resident in said [Land-Grant] colleges.” 


November 1956 


Hence from the standpoint of extension’s ena- 
bling legislation, there is no provision inhibiting or 
preventing extension from working with urban 
people as well as with strictly farm people. The 
same is true for all those falling between two gen- 
eral categories with respect to place of residence 
and means of livelihood. It is doubtless true, how- 


‘ever, that the proponents of the Smith-Lever Act 


were thinking of a public educational service 


‘primarily for rural residents—but not farm people 


alone. Tangible evidence of the intent to provide 
a service available to others than strictly farm 
people is found in the formula established by the 
Act to govern the allocation of federal funds to 
the respective states. This formula gives equal 
weight to the farm population and the rural popu- 
lation of each state in determ‘ning that state's 
share of federal appropriations. Of course, the 
rural population includes the farm population— 
thus giving the latter double consideration. But 
it also includes the residents of towns and villages 
of less than 2500 population. The Act and legis- 
lative history are silent with respect to strictly 
urban people’s interests, but interpretations of laws 
can, and do, change with times and conditions. 

Legally, there is no deterrent to providing an ex- 
tension program for urban people. The federal 
office believes that 


we can only conclude that extension should give first con- 
sideration to the needs of farm and rural people in allocat- 
ing its resources to their various possible and legitimate 
uses. However, the needs and interests of urban people 
should not be ignored and should be met insofar as re- 


sources permit. 

In the final analysis, then, it is up to the states 
to analyze their own situations and to use their 
resources most effectively for their own people. 
This many of the states are doing. 


State Procedures 


They are also comparing their own procedures 
and interpretations of the law with other states. 
For instance, Miss Baird reported that a query to 
all of the states about their interpretation of the 
legal aspects of urban extension work brought 
answers from 37 states and Alaska and Hawaii. 
An analysis of how these states were making “on 
the spot” interpretations of the question of legal 
responsibility for urban and suburban work indi- 
cated that insofar as funds and personnel are avail- 
able, all states appear to be attempting to meet the 
program needs of all the people. In the main, the 
program in home economics extension in urban 
and suburban areas seems to have developed in 
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three ways: (1) through the expansion of the 
home demonstration club or unit program inte 
the urban areas (that is, one program for all); 
(2) through promotion of a consumer information 
program for urban and suburban residents; and 
(3) through the use of mass communications, 
particularly television. 


Area Surveys 


A typical example of the kinds of changes ex- 
tension people are finding and taking into account 
in their states and counties can be found in 
Pulaski, Arkansas. Miss Olds reported that in the 
10 years that she has been in that county, city and 
suburban areas have engulfed a much larger por- 
tion of the county. A recent survey of 42 home 
demonstration clubs representing 1500 women 


showed that 


6.6 per cent live on a farm and receive half or more of 
their income from the farm 

8.0 per cent live on the farm and receive less than half 
the income from the farm 

62.8 per cent live in the country and not on a farm 

8.0 per cent live in towns with less than 2500 population 

14.6 per cent live in towns with population of 2500 or more 


In this county, the urban, suburban, farm, and 
rural nonfarm people differ little in the clothes 
they wear, in the conveniences in their homes, or 
in their knowledge of world affairs. 

In this county, also, as in many others, some of 
the changes in the program that would seem in- 
dicated by the shifts in population are not being 
made because of lack of personnel. 


Urban Programs 


Whether traditional Extension Service philosophy 
and educational methods can be transplanted to 
a city atmosphere seems less a question to Exten- 
sion Service workers and administrators than the 
likelihood of stretching funds and personnel to 
cover an urban program. 

It is likely, of course, that where extension work 
is done with the urban women it may be necessary 
to teach them about the philosophy of extension. 

Extension workers believe that the extension 
approach to the urban population can be funda- 
mentally the same as that used in rural work. 
Volunteer leaders can be used successfully in the 
suburbs or in the rural areas—and, in fact, must 
be if the program is to extend its educational con- 
tacts to the population of a state like New Jersey 
with its five million people. 

In that highly urbanized state, Mr. Cook re- 
ported that extension workers have found several 
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very successful types of urban work and programs. 
For example, they have found the women greatly 
interested in problems concerning lawns and shade 
trees, gardens and ornamental shrubbery. At the 
same time, the men are becoming more responsive 
to programs which involve kitchen cupboards, re- 
modeling of homes, and refinishing of furniture. 
This family type of interest is a source of great 
satisfaction to the extension workers. 

Mass media is proving an excellent approach 
and teaching tool in some specific projects, though 
it cannot and probably will not replace the conven- 
tional type of extension teaching. Whether in 
country or city, people learn by doing and not by 
listening or reading only. 

Consumer information and marketing programs 
constitute the more outstanding examples of the 
projects suited to mass media methods. The pub- 
lic will watch for a spot which is consistently used 
to tell about attractive, nutritious, and economical 
meals. Such information may be presented on tele- 
vision or radio or by the use of a regular column in 
a local paper—the important factor being consis- 
tency of time and place. 

In a few states an urban Extension Service pro- 
gram is already well established. In Erie County, 
New York, for example, Mrs. Switzer reported that 
there has been an extension program for urban 
women for 40 years. In that county in 1952, the 
urban and rural programs were merged with a 
combined enrollment of 7,000. At first the urban 
women feared they might be neglected in the 
merged program, but this feeling has changed, and 
now the urban women are rather proud that they 
are no longer separated. Where the women have 
an opportunity to work together in extension pro- 
grams they come to know and understand each 
other and this helps in solving other community 
problems; and the suburban women, particularly 
those in.the new developments where most of the 
families are young, find it difficult to come to 
meetings. Television programs presented by ex- 
tension are one way these women are reached. 
The same program is offered to all homemakers, 
regardless of geographic distribution. The same 
teaching methods are used for all groups, and there 
seems to be no feeling of difference between the 
urban and rural women and their interests. 

Thus, in all parts of the country and in Wash- 
ington offices, state headquarters, and in tree- 
shaded courthouses of the counties, Extension 
Service workers are facing present-day situations 
and developing changes in methods and techniques 
to reach their new and larger audiences. 


Lubitsh & Bungarz, Wilmington 

At the Du Pont laboratories in Wilmington, Delaware, 

the textile industry seminar group observes the prepa- 
ration of heddles for weaving. 


American Viscose Corporation 
Home economists distinguish the individual machine 
motions in formation of a tricot stitch in the textile 
research department of American Viscose Corporation. 


Textile Industry Seminar 


Fifty Home Economists Attend First Industry Seminar Tour 


The following article reports a four-day post-convention 
textile industry seminar arranged in co-operation with 
four large textile companies on the East Coast. Mem- 
bers of the seminar c itt each representing one 
of the co-operating comp were: Millicent Bent- 
ley, Celanese Corporation of America; Caroline Boyer, 
American Viscose Corporation (chairman); Beth Peter- 
son, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; and Bernice 
Mohlenhoff, Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. An ad- 
visory committee, made up of Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, 
chairman of the AHEA textiles and clothing section, 
Alice Linn of the Extension Service, and Mary Whit- 
lock of the University of Rhode Island, assisted the 
committee. The Journal is grateful to the four com- 
panies for their summaries of the program. 


Dreams can come true say members of the 
American Home Economics Association who saw 
the first industry seminar become a reality during 
the past summer. 

The four-day program on July 2, 3, 5, and 6, 
1956, followed the annual meeting of the AHEA. 
Each participating company was host for one day 
of the seminar, and each presented a different seg- 
ment of the textile business from the production of 
a fiber and applied research through the phase of 
fashion and the marketing of fabrics and the tag- 
ging of garments. 


E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

The Du Pont story covered the broad and basic oper- 
ations of the textile industry from fundamental fiber 
research, through production of finished fabrics, to care 
and handling of garments and household furnishings. 
Unfolded through actual demonstrations of basic fiber 
research activities and a tour of the spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, and finishing facilities with which the textile 
research laboratory can duplicate any type of industry 
process, the day-long session also included opportunity 
to examine some 30 experimental fabrics as well as 
those already well known and talks by fibers experts on 
such fibers as Dacron and Orlon. The program culmi- 


nated in a panel discussion of questions posed by 
seminar participants. 

At Du Pont, the group also learned that: 

Recent research has brought increasing use of blends 
of natural and man-made fiber to yield fabrics with 
performance features not attainable through use of in- 
dividual components alone. 

The growing role of man-made fibers in home fur- 
nishings, notably in carpets, curtains, upholstery, sheets, 
pillows, and comforters requires from the fiber manu- 
facturer, technical assistance to insure quality products 
as well as aid in development of home care principles. 

In the presence of the numerous new fabrics devel- 
oped to have specific qualities, there is real need for 
qualifying the consumer to make intelligent purchases 
of fabrics and garments in which the new fibers are 
components. As Joseph B. Quig said, 

The answer to this question is education . . . education 
at the “grass roots.” .. . The home economics departments 
of our colleges and universities represent the focal point at 
which this education must begin. . . . [then to be] passed 
on to countless homemakers and, through our educational 
system—horizontally and vertically—to teachers’ colleges, 
high schools, and the far-flung Extension Service. 


American Viscose Corporation 

“Research Is Power” was illustrated when the semi- 
nar group visited the textile research department of 
the American Viscose Corporation, where members ob- 
served applied textile research in industry. 

Just how is a new product such as rayon for sterile 
absorbent designed, and how many months and years 
are required to make this product acceptable in the 
drug stores of America? What research has been done 
on “wash and wear” rayon fabrics? These and other 
dramatic stories on research crowded the day at Mar- 
cus Hook, Pennsylvania. 

The wonders of rayon, the 1956 model, were pre- 
viewed as the lead-off for the day’s schedule. Concen- 
tration was centered on the news in finishes for today’s 
fabrics. The real news for the day was that “wash and 
wear” rayons are beyond the research stage. Color- 
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Bakalar-Cosmo 


As part of the program at the Celanese Corporation of 
America, the seminar group views a presentation of 
originals from the European petite couture collection. 


fastness as related to cost and L-22 Standards were 
timely and integrated topics. 

Special demonstrations included the technique for 
bulking or texturing yarns, and the weaving of experi- 
mental fabrics. A slide series, in color, showed the 
step-by-step details of a tricot machine before the 
group actually saw the warp knitting machine in action. 

“Let's shift gears and step up your textile power” 
was the practical suggestion offered by one of the 
speakers. “Each of you home economists can increase 
your textile power . . . we are counting on you to 
accept the challenge of a more effective textile cur- 
riculum.” 


Celanese Corporation of America 


At Celanese, the seminar caught a glimpse of how a 
yarn producer operates in the fashion world. 

The Celanese fashion co-ordinator brought the au- 
dience into the salons of the European couture. She 
described the atmosphere of the openings, the tense- 
ness over the jealously guarded designs—even doodling 
arouses suspicion. She then explained how she selects 
garments for import for the Celanese International 
Collections, the red tape involved with the bonding 
of dresses—not even a button may be removed from 
these bonded garments. 

The director of fabric styling co-ordination described 
the development and styling of new fabrics with Euro- 
pean weavers. European fabrics on the couture or 
trend level are produced by small mills that parcel out 
work to individuals in their homes. Several looms are 
set up, and each member of the family has some share 
in the weaving process. The group saw samples of 
European fabrics that were brought to this country and 
the adaptations that have been carefully worked out in 
conjunction with mills and converters. 

To illustrate the fashion trends influenced by the 
haute couture, a fashion show of 13 garments that were 
recently imported for adaptations in patterns were 
shown as well as a group of original garments from the 
European petite couture which will be adapted in 
Celanese fabrics. 

Other points covered the American fabric market, 
the operation of mills and converters, and the selecting 
and sifting of major trends in fabrics; the methods 
used by a fiber producer to bring developments that 
are evolving in the fashion industry and fabric market 
to the consumer through advertising and retail store 


In the advertising department of Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., the group sees a dress being considered 
for a broad promotional advertising theme. 


promotions; and tests of fabrics and garments for per- 
formance and care characteristics as stated in the ad- 
vertisements and on the official tag. 

During an afternoon visit to the workrooms of George 
Hess, a Seventh Avenue garment manufacturer, the 
group saw garment production in operation—from the 
50-foot cutting table where six to eight inches of fabric 
were being cut simultaneously, to the operators at the 
sewing and pinking machines, and the final finishing 
and hemming on the dress forms. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. (New York) 
On the final day, the group met first at the offices 


of Burlington Mills for a discussion of some of the steps 
involved in the manufacture, quality control, and mer- 
chandising of fabrics for both the cutting-up and the 
over-the-counter trade. 

They then proceeded to the advertising offices of 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc.—the sales and adver- 
tising representative of Tennessee Eastman Company, 
producers of Chromspun and Estron acetate fibers. 
Here the home economists studied the promotional ac- 
tivities of a fiber producer—particularly some of the 
problems and aims of the fiber producer in reaching 
the buying public when actually he makes nothing that 
can be sold directly to the consumer. 

Two panel discussions highlighted the many types 
of activities which may be carried on in the promo- 
tional program of a fiber producer. 

Panel I reinacted the inception of a national adver- 
tisement. Included in the discussions by members of 
the various departments involved were factors influenc- 
ing the selection of fabric and type of fashion mer- 
chandise to be used as advertising illustration, the 
magazine or other media to be used, and the work of 
the advertising agency to fit a particular advertisement 
under a broad promotional theme. Panel II described 
work on a specific campaign, including market cover- 
age, photographic assignments, promotional services 
such as displays, publicity, and educational work with 
trade and consumer groups. 

At the end of the session, Bernice Mohlenhoff ana- 
lyzed the role of the home economist in educating 
trained personnel for all areas of business as well as 
informed consumers. She also brought out the variety 
of jobs available for students trained in the home eco- 
nomics field, citing as examples several of the par- 
ticipants in the Eastman program. 
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The following article reports a four-day post-convention 
textile industry seminar arranged in co-operation with 
four large textile companies on the East Coast. Mem- 
bers of the seminar committee—each representing one 
of the co-operating companies—were: Millicent Bent- 
ley, Celanese Corporation of America; Caroline Boyer, 
American Viscose Corporation (chairman); Beth Peter- 
son, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; and Bernice 
Mohlenhoff, Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. An ad- 
visory committee, made up of Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, 
chairman of the AHEA textiles and clothing section, 
Alice Linn of the Extension Service, and Mary Whit- 
lock of the University of Rhode Island, assisted the 
committee. The Journal is grateful to the four com- 
panies for their summaries of the program. 


Dreams can come true say members of the 
American Home Economics Association who saw 
the first industry seminar become a reality during 
the past summer. 

The four-day program on July 2, 3, 5, and 6, 
1956, followed the annual meeting of the AHEA. 
Each participating company was host for one day 
of the seminar, and each presented a different seg- 
ment of the textile business from the production of 
a fiber and applied research through the phase of 
fashion and the marketing of fabrics and the tag- 
ging of garments. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

The Du Pont story covered the broad and basic oper- 
ations of the textile industry from fundamental fiber 
research, through production of finished fabrics, to care 
and handling of garments and household furnishings. 
Unfolded through actual demonstrations of basic fiber 
research activities and a tour of the spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, and finishing facilities with which the textile 
research laboratory can duplicate any type of industry 
process, the day-long session also included opportunity 
to examine some 30 experimental fabrics as well as 
those already well known and talks by fibers experts on 
such fibers as Dacron and Orlon. The program culmi- 


nated in a panel discussion of questions posed by 
seminar participants. 

At Du Pont, the group also learned that: 

Recent research has brought increasing use of blends 
of natural and man-made fiber to yield fabrics with 
performance features not attainable through use of in- 
dividual components alone. 

The growing role of man-made fibers in home fur- 
nishings, notably in carpets, curtains, upholstery, sheets, 
pillows, and comforters requires from the fiber manu- 
facturer technical assistance to insure quality products 
as well as aid in development of home care principles. 

In the presence of the numerous new fabrics devel- 
oped to have specific qualities, there is real need for 
qualifying the consumer to make intelligent purchases 
of fabrics and garments in which the new fibers are 
components. As Joseph B. Quig said, 

The answer to this question is education . . . education 
at the “grass roots.” . . . The home economics departments 
of our colleges and universities represent the focal point at 
which this education must begin. . . . [then to be] passed 
on to countless homemakers and, through our educational 
system—horizontally and vertically—to teachers’ colleges, 
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the American Viscose Corporation, where members ob- 
served applied textile research in industry. 

Just how is a new product such as rayon for sterile 
absorbent designed, and how many months and years 
are required to make this product acceptable in the 
drug stores of America? What research has been done 
on “wash and wear” rayon fabrics? These and other 
dramatic stories on research crowded the day at Mar- 
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The wonders of rayon, the 1956 model, were pre- 
viewed as the lead-off for the day’s schedule. Concen- 
tration was centered on the news in finishes for today’s 
fabrics. The real news for the day was that “wash and 
wear” rayons are beyond the research stage. Color- 
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promotions; and tests of fabrics and garments for per- 
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vertisements and on the official tag. 

During an afternoon visit to the workrooms of George 
Hess, a Seventh Avenue garment manufacturer, the 
group saw garment production in operation—from the 
50-foot cutting table where six to eight inches of fabric 
were being cut simultaneously, to the operators at the 
sewing and pinking machines, and the final finishing 
and hemming on the dress forms. 
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On the final day, the group met first at the offices 
of Burlington Mills for a discussion of some of the steps 
involved in the manufacture, quality control, and mer- 
chandising of fabrics for both the cutting-up and the 
over-the-counter trade. 

They then proceeded to the advertising offices of 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc.—the sales and adver- 
tising representative of Tennessee Eastman Company, 
producers of Chromspun and Estron acetate fibers. 
Here the home economists studied the promotional ac- 
tivities of a fiber producer—particularly some of the 
problems and aims of the fiber producer in reaching 
the buying public when actually he makes nothing that 
can be sold directly to the consumer. 

Two panel discussions highlighted the many types 
of activities which may be carried on in the promo- 
tional program of a fiber producer. 

Panel I reinacted the inception of a national adver- 
tisement. Included in the discussions by members of 
the various departments involved were factors influenc- 
ing the selection of fabric and type of fashion mer- 
chandise to be used as advertising illustration, the 
magazine or other media to be used, and the work of 
the advertising agency to fit a particular advertisement 
under a broad promotional theme. Panel II described 
work on a specific campaign, including market cover- 
age, photographic assignments, promotional services 
such as displays, publicity, and educational work with 
trade and consumer groups. 

At the end of the session, Bernice Mohlenhoff ana- 
lyzed the role of the home economist in educating 
trained personnel for all areas of business as well as 
informed consumers. She also brought out the variety 
of jobs available for students trained in the home eco- 
nomics field, citing as examples several of the par- 
ticipants in the Eastman program. 
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[Poor we are advised to open the door to 
citizen participation in the planning of the 
whole school program and to leave it open so that 
the school may become a true community enter- 
prise. It is argued that communities include an 
infinite variety of talents, skills, abilities, and ex- 
pert knowledge which, if ‘utilized, will produce 
constructive results. The broader aspects of suc- 
cessful living in the community—related to its 
resources, people, and standards of living—need 
to be considered when education for life is the 
immediate goal of the school. 

But how is one to determine whether the 
profits resulting from such procedures are as boun- 
tiful as predicted? So far, this idea has remained 
largely in the realm of the theoretical, if the limited 
investigations which have been made can be used 
as criteria for judging the whole pattern. Beatrice 
O'Donnell found in her study published in 1952 
that, of 697 parents questioned, less than 10 per 
cent had participated in discussions concerning the 
needs and interests of their children in connection 
with the homemaking program.’ The study de- 
scribed in this article attempted to obtain some 
concrete evidence on this subject and was made 
in a local situation throughout the course of a 
year in the area of homemaking. 

A few of the hypotheses established were: 


1, The home and school can work co-operatively to promote 
the total growth of the child. 

2. When parents participate in the planning, the offerings 
are more likely to be in keeping with the local problems 
of the community. 

3. It is possible to plan in advance a course of action to 
follow in initiating community planning and in revis- 
ing a course of studies as a result of the experiment. 


Answers were also sought to such questions as: 
When we speak of co-operative planning, are we 
talking about something that is possible to achieve? 


Beatrice O’DonNnELL, Home and School Cooperation 
in Homemaking Education in Michigan. Bulletin published 
by Michigan State University in co-operation with the 
Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
1952, p. 18. 


Should Parents and Students 
Help in Curriculum Planning? 


Sister Mary Jeanne, R.S.M. 


Sister Mary Jeanne is the homemaking teacher 
at Our Lady of Mercy High School in Detroit, 
Michigan. This article is based upon an action 
research study that was part of her work for a 
master’s degree at Michigan State University. 


When accomplished, does co-operative planning 
fulfill the purposes which educators hope will 
result? Will the resulting program be sufficiently 
enriched to warrant the time and energy involved? 


Procedures 


Student units on the general topics of foods, 
home furnishings, child care, and family finance 
were constructed. These followed the scope of re- 
source units and presented suggested learnings 
and learning experiences based on a wide range 
of references. Their contents supplied students 
with the necessary building material for student- 
teacher planning of course goals and experiences 
and formed the basis for check lists which were 
sent to parents and given to students. 

Student participation. The plan for student par- 
ticipation consisted of: 

1, An analysis and evaluation of the units by the students 
in order to determine which experiences listed had a 
functional value for them and what additions they would 
like to make in order to reach established goals 

2. The encouragement of suggestions from the class as the 
unit was in progress 

3. The distribution of check lists in- order to procure the 
opinions of the students regarding the importance of the 
items studied throughout the unit, and their suggestions 
for further improvement 


Parent participation. In order to obtain the co- 
operation of the parents, the following procedures 
were observed: 


1. The formation of an advisory board composed of six 
members who would meet with the teacher in order to: 
A. Explore the possibilities of having parent participation 

in planning the content and methods used in the 
homemaking program 
B. Discuss ways and means of obtaining the desired end; 
namely, arousing the interest and obtaining the co- 
operation of the parents in the homemaking program 
C. Plan a definite course of action to follow in obtain- 


ing the co-operation of all parents concerned 
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2.A meeting of all parents of students of homemaking in 

order to: 

A. Explain to them the plan for enriching the offerings 
of the homemaking curriculum 

B. Request their co-operation in this enrichment and 
solicit their opinions on the matter 

C. Obtain the suggestions of the parents present as to 
available community resources which could be utilized 
in order to make the program more effective 

D. Give specific examples of what this participation on 
their part would consist of 

8. Making check lists which would be distributed to parents 

in order to: 

A. Obtain the opinions of parents concerning the im- 
portance of the items included in the units 

B. Determine how practical these items are in the light 
of student needs 

C. Provide the parents with an opportunity to make 
suggestions for improvement of the units 

D. Give parents an opportunity to evaluate subjectively 
the various methods which are being used in the 


homemaking classes 


The plan was carried through as outlined, with 
the advisory group of six mothers meeting with the 
teacher in September to hear an explanation of 
the plan and to review the proposed steps in carry- 
ing it out. Of the 80 mothers who were invited 
to attend the general meeting, 37 responded and 
proved to be eager to co-operate in helping to 
plan the homemaking program. They were par- 
ticularly helpful in suggesting resource people 
from the community. Some of those suggested 
were: the son of one of the mothers present who 
was working in a bank, the husband of another 
who would tell the girls about the different types 
of rugs, a mother who would give a demonstration 
on the bathing of a baby, and a mother who 
offered to share household hints with the stu- 
dents. 

The extent to which parent suggestions became 
realities during the course of the year can be seen 
from the following activities which were carried 
on through the instrumentality of the parents: 

During the unit “How Life Begins,” records 
were procured which explained how to tell chil- 
dren of various ages about the birth process. 

Films on various phases of the material being 
studied were procured through fathers employed 
by firms producing or sponsoring films. 

Field trips were planned and made possible. 

A new gas range and refrigerator were installed 
in the homemaking department. 

At a tea and fashion show contributions were 
made in order to purchase needed equipment for 
food preparation. 

Lectures and demonstrations were given by 
family members. 
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Mothers provided their kitchens for laboratory 
work in foods. 

Home economists from the gas and electric com- 
panies gave worth-while demonstrations—one of 
the mothers made the first contact with these 
companies. 

Transportation of small children to be observed 
during a unit on child development was taken care 
of by the mothers. 

On the check lists, which listed the items taken 
up in various units, the parents and students were 
asked to check whether the items were considered 
important to include, somewhat important, or un- 
important. 

After making an analysis and summary of all 
contributions, the teacher revised the units, adding 
many items pertinent to the local situation which 
had previously been omitted. 


Suggestions for the Homemaking Units 


Following are some of the suggestions for im- 
provement of the units: 


The Kitchen—the Food—and the Service 
PARENTS 

I believe a student should know how to plan fully a day 
in charge at home such as cooking breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. She should be able to shop for the correct foods 
needed to prepare these meals and know how to leave the 
kitchen in immaculate order. 

I would like to have the girls learn how to serve a 
dinner party, buffet luncheon, and other special meals. 

An item that I find the teen-agers ignore is the impor- 
tance of cleaning up as one goes along. They have a 
tendency to let things pile up and then are discouraged 
because they are completely in a mess. 

STUDENTS 

I think we should have more information on why cakes 
fail and that type of thing. Lots of things happen and I 
don’t know what causes them. 

In those movies that we saw about cooking, you were 
supposed to have all the materials out ready to use, weren't 
you? My mother said that when I’m cooking, I should take 
one thing at a time then put it back. Which is correct? 

I would like to learn how to buy good furniture for the 
kitchen and choose it with taste. 

On comparing these comments, it is apparent that 
the mothers would like their daughters to know 
how to serve at those “special” occasions, whereas 
the daughters are more interested in knowing how 
to prepare the dishes for the unusual event. Both 
parents and students expressed a desire for more 
information on good buymanship. The students 
appear to be more interested in the improvement 
of management than do their parents. There was 
a close correlation between those items which the 
parents checked as important to include and those 
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which were checked to indicate that use of this 
item had been made at home. This indicates the 
tendency to consider important those items which 
are immediately useful. 


Home Furnishings 
PARENTS 

There have been times when I wished I had been taught 
the essentials of home repairs. The men seem too busy to 
fix a leaky pipe, put in a new washer, fix a frayed lamp 
cord, change a fuse, etc. Several of my friends have men- 
tioned the need for this type of thing, too. 

Discuss which furnishings are important when money is 
limited. 

Stress the importance of expressing one’s own personality 
when furnishing a home rather than following the trends 
of the times. 


STUDENTS 


I think that home repairs would be very useful. 

The study of draperies as to color and their harmony with 
the walls is important. 

I would like to learn how to buy furniture according to 
the size of the room. 


Of the items included in the unit on home 
furnishings, those which most of the mothers and 
students thought important were: (1) What makes 
for a convenient and attractive room? (2) What 
makes for good lighting? and (3) What should one 
consider in buying furniture for the home? Among 
those items not thought important, less so by stu- 
dents than by parents, were: (1) the combining 
periods in furniture, (2) where designers get their 
inspiration, and (3) dates of the periods. Student 
suggestions clustered around the care of home 
furnishings, consumer education, and furniture 
arrangement. 


Spending the Family's Money 

Parents made no suggestions for the improve- 
ment of this unit, but it was apparent from items 
checked that they were especially interested in 
having the students learn how to shop wisely, how 
to make a budget, and for what needs the income 
must provide. Students and parents agree in con- 
sidering anything statistical as only somewhat im- 
portant. What is vital to them is that which 
pertains to the cost of living in the locality, how 
the food dollar can be stretched, how to make a 
budget workable, and the maintenance of a high 
standard of living. 


How Life Begins 

Most of the parents and students considered 
it important to include items centering around the 
menstrual cycle and the birth process; the majority 
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also checked as important the beauties of mother- 
hood, the bathing of a baby, and the maintenance 
of emotional health. More students than parents 
thought it important to know when “shots” should 
be obtained, when children can be expected to 
perform certain activities, and how much work 
the expectant mother can do. 


Comparison of Opinions about Methods 


The parents and students thought it much better 
practice to use several books than just one text. 
Printed units based on a wide range of references 
with a guide to readings were considered good by 
more than three-fourths of the students and about 
two-thirds of the parents. Among the practices 
rated as good by most parents and students were 
field trips, talks by resource people, and laboratory 
lessons. The majority favored student-teacher 
planning. About two-thirds of the parents thought 
it important that parents help in the planning. 
Small group discussions were preferred to panel 
discussions by students. Playlets and sociodramas 
were rated lowest of all procedures by students. 


Conclusions 


The author believes that this study shows that 
the home and school can work co-operatively to 
promote the total growth of the child. 

Whether the offerings are more likely to be in 
keeping with the local problems of the community 
when parents participate in the planning can be 
determined to some extent by taking a glance at 
some of the suggestions which were made. Topics 
introduced by parents and students include the 
repairing of electrical equipment in the home, 
home freezing of foods, banking procedures, and 
the preparation of foods, such as TV snacks—all 
calculated to prepare students for the demands of 
life in a large industrial city. 

As a result of this endeavor to enlist the co- 
operation of the parents and students in the 
development of a homemaking program we con- 
clude that co-operative planning is possible with 
limitations. When presented with a check list, 
parents and students can give their opinions. When 
consulted as to possible resources available, parents 
are more familiar with their communities than 
are many teachers. But, if asked what should be 
taught in a given area, parents and students, be- 
cause of their lack of formal training in specialized 
fields, cannot contribute much. It remains the part 
of the professional person to organize and prepare 
the class offerings if worth-while achievements are 
to result. 
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Leakage of Baked Soft-Meringue Topping 


EAKAGE of liquid from the baked soft- 
meringue topping of a custard-type pie is an 
often-encountered fault. When the amount is ex- 
cessive, the pie is difficult to cut and the pieces are 
unattractive. The sweetened egg white foam con- 
stituting the meringue is a complex system. Un- 
doubtedly there are many factors involved in its 
preparation that bring about conditions responsible 
for its inability to hold all of the liquid within it. 
A search of the literature revealed few investi- 
gations concerning causes for leakage. Hester and 
Personius (1) observed that an important factor in 
controlling leakage is the degree and uniformity of 
coagulation of the egg proteins in the meringue, 
with leakage being greater when baking conditions 
did not bring about adequate coagulation. They 
found a desirable degree of coagulation, and, there- 
fore, little leakage, when meringues were baked 
over a fairly wide range of temperatures at properly 
adjusted baking times. They noted also that bak- 
ing meringues on a hot rather than a cold base 
gave better coagulation of the egg protein. Lowe 
(2) reported that more stable meringues result if 
the sugar is beaten into the egg white during foam 
formation and that desirable meringues are ob- 
tained when baking conditions range from 6 min- 
utes at 428°F to 18 to 25 minutes at 320°F. Time 
of baking is influenced by thickness of meringue 
and temperature of the base on which it is baked. 
The study reported here is concerned with the 
effect of three factors on the stability of baked soft 
meringues: (1) the proportion of sugar to egg 
white, (2) the extent of beating the egg white 
before the initial addition of sugar, and (3) the 
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temperature and time of baking the meringue. It 
is in regard to these three factors that recipes for 
soft-meringue toppings in cookbooks disagree. 

In preliminary studies, the details of experimen- 
tal procedures for each of the three factors were 
established and a method devised to measure 
leakage quantitatively. Although the proportion of 
sugar most generally recommended for a soft me- 
ringue is 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar to each 
egg white, it was found that 24% and also 3 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar to one egg white gave excellent 
meringues. Tests were made to establish four dif- 
ferent beating schedules that, with different levels 
of sugar, would give meringues as nearly alike in 
character as possible. Two baking temperatures— 
325°F and 400°F—were arbitrarily selected, and a 
length of time was determined for each that would 
give a comparable degree of brownness to the sur- 
face of the meringue. Browning was used as the 
criterion of adequate doneness. 

It was of primary importance both that the 
meringues be baked under conditions approximat- 
ing actual baking conditions of meringue-topped 
pie so far as heat penetration was concerned and 
that the leakage could be measured quantitatively. 


Experimental Procedure 


In so far as possible, all conditions except those 
being investigated were held constant. The egg 
white sample for each day's test was a composite 
of 54 eggs, made uniform by beating at low speed 
with an electric rotary beater. The chalazae were 
removed, 12 egg white samples of 102 grams each 
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were weighed, held covered at room temperature, 
and used later at a temperature between 74°F and 
76°F. Each small sample (102 grams) represented 
the whites of three eggs. 

Sugar proportions. The three levels of sugar 
used were 2, 24%, and 3 tablespoonfuls for each 
egg white. Hence, the weights of sugar were 75 
grams, 93.8 grams, and 112.5 grams, respectively, 
to the 102 grams of egg white. These sugar levels 
are referred to as S,, S., and S,. Fine granulated 
sugar of the same brand was used throughout. 

Beating schedules. Four beating schedules were 
employed. In these, init’al addition of sugar to 
egg white was: (a) simultaneously with beginning 
of beating, or zero beating time, (b) after the egg 
white had been beaten to the soft peak stage, 20 
seconds beating time, (c) after the egg white had 
been beaten to the stiff-but-not-dry stage, 40 
seconds beating time, and (d) the same as zero 
beating time except that the sugar was added to 
the egg white and this mixture given a preliminary 
heating over water. Except in (d), sugar was in- 
corporated during 20 seconds of beating and the 
beating then continued for the length of time that 
had been found to give meringues which were 
similar in character. A longer final beating time 
was required with the S, and S, levels of sugar 
because of the retarding effect of larger amounts 
of sugar on egg white foam formation. Since these 
differences in time were small, it was held reason- 
able to ignore them and consider that there were 
four beating schedules, designated as B,, B., B,, 
and B,. Table 1 gives these schedules as used with 
each sugar level and the temperatures used in B,. 

The small bowls of two rotary-type electric 
mixers of the same model were used for beating 
the meringues, and all beating was done at top 
speed. Stop watches were used for timing. 

Baking temperatures and times. The meringues 
were baked in two thermostatically controlled gas 
ovens with shelves in the same position and on 
which were thermometers that could be read 
through the glass of the doors. It required 18 min- 
utes at 325°F and 7 minutes at 400°F to give a de- 
sirable and approximately similar extent of brown- 
ing. These baking conditions were specified as low 
and high (T, and T,), respectively. 

Quantitative measurement of the leakage. Ninety 
grams of a cornstarch-sugar-water paste were 
placed in small oven-proof glass cups of 1%4 inches 
depth and 3 inches top diameter. This base was 
considered to simulate a pie filling. After the paste 
had reached room temperature, and just before the 
meringue was made, the cup with the starch-paste 
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base was weighed. Then a wire screen of 44-inch 
mesh was fitted over the rim of the cup but not 
touching the surface of the base. The meringue 
was placed on top of the screen, care being taken 
to avoid air pockets, to keep meringue depth as 
uniform as possible among all samples, and to ex- 
tend the meringue to the rim of the cup. This 
made a complete seal and avoided evaporation of 
moisture from the base during baking and sub- 
sequently from the leakage liquid. 

Since the meringues made according to beating 
schedules B, and B, had less total volume than 
had those from the B, and B, schedules, an adjust- 
ment was made (using weights of meringue) in the 
amount of total meringue to be used for dividing 
among four bases in order to have as nearly as 
possible the same depth of meringue on each base. 

With two mixers, two beating schedules within 
a given sugar level were carried on, giving eight 
samples simultaneously. For baking, two samples 
of meringues from each two beating schedules 
were baked at 325°F for 18 minutes, and duplicate 
samples were baked at 400°F for 7 minutes. 

After removal from the oven, the meringues 
were allowed to stand for two hours at room tem- 
perature, when the screen with meringue was care- 
fully lifted from the cup. The screen allowed a 
complete separation of meringue from the base 
with its adhering liquid. During the two-hour 


TABLE | 


Beating schedules used in the preparation of meringues with 
three proportions fs sugar to egg white 


SUGAR LEVEL TO BEATING BEATING TIME (IN SECONDS) 
102 GRAMS EGG WHITE PROCEDURE* 


Bit Be Bs Bs 


seconds seconds seconds seconds 


1 0 0 20 40 
2 0 20 20 20 
S$, — 75 grams 3 60 95 40 20 
4 60 «115 80 80 
1 0 0 20 40 
2 0 20 20 20 
S: — 93.8 grams 3 80 110 45 25 
4 80 85 85 
1 0 0 20 40 
2 0 20 20 20 
S; — 112.5 grams 3 90 140 50 30 
4 90 90 90 


* Step 1. Initial beating before adding sugar 
Step 2. Sugar added gradually over 20 seconds in Bo, Bs, 
and B, 

Step 3. Final beating time after addition of sugar 

Step 4. Total beating time 
" +The egg white-sugar mixture was warmed to the following 
temperatures for each sugar proportion: S;, 135°F; So, 150°F; 
Ss, 160°F. 
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interval liquid from the meringue dripped through 
the screen onto the base. A second weighing, this 
time of the cup, base, and leakage liquid, was 
made. Difference between this weight and origi- 
nal weight of cup and base gave the weight of 
the leakage. In calculating leakage, the weights 
of the liquid on the duplicate cups were added, 
and then, using the weight of the meringue which 
had been divided between these two cups, the per- 
centage of leakage was obtained. 

All data were collected on six days within a 
period of one month. It was hoped thus to keep 
variations in egg samples to a minimum. 

Statistical analysis of leakage. The three experi- 
mental factors, namely sugar at three levels, four 
beating schedules or procedures, and two baking 
temperatures, yielded 24 possible ways of prepar- 
ing the meringues. Since all 24 treatments could 
be performed in one day, a regular factorial design 
was used. This led to a standard three-way analy- 
sis of variance. It was also found that six complete 
replications could be performed permitting a very 
good estimate of error and thus greater precision. 

Subjective judgments of meringues. In addition 
to the quantitative measurements of leakage, sub- 
jective judgments were made on the appearance 
of the baked meringues and the ease of cutting 
them. In appearance, a surface that had a shiny, 
velvety quality and a medium but uneven brown 
color was considered most desirable. When cut, 
preference was given to meringues through which 
a sharp knife could pass with no meringue adher- 
ing to the blade. The judgment for appearance 
was made by general observations of all meringues 
in each replicate; that for ease of cutting was 
based on a scale in which the scores 3, 2, and 1 
were assigned to excellent, good, and poor cutting 
quality, respectively. 


TABLE 2 


Mean leakage* (percentage) and standard deviation of leak- 
age by sugar level, beating schedule, and baking temperature 


SUGAR Bi Ba Bs Ba 


Ti Te Ti Te T: | Ts 


—— 


per cent per cent! per cent per cent] per cent per cent} per cent” per cent 


| 12.63* | 18.39] 12.12 19.80] 6.55 12.82 
3.28t 5.62] 2.07 2.75] 1.18 1452] 031) 3.24 


Se (10.45 17.94] 12.24 20.97] 8.21 15.83] 8.76 | 15.22 
1.62 1.62] 1.73) 1457] 2.78 0.50] 1.05 1.26 

Ss 12.75 18.42] 12.67 | 17.21] 11.85 | 15.15] 11.21 13.74 
1.12 0.60] 1.57, 2.14] 136 106] 145 0.73 


* First entry represents leakage. 
+ Second entry represents standard deviation. 


SOFT-MERINGUE TOPPING 


Results and Discussion 

The mean percentage of leakage obtained under 
each of the 24 treatments and the standard devia- 
tion of the means are presented in table 2. The 
analysis of variance on leakage (for which data 
have been omitted here) indicated that beating 
schedule, baking temperature, sugar-beating inter- 
action, and sugar-temperature interaction were 
significant at the 1 per cent level in affecting leak- 
age, and sugar proportion was significant at the 
5 per cent level. 

The analysis showed statistically significant day- 
to-day variations which might be attributed, at 
least in part, to egg samples and techniques of 
operation. However, the main effects and inter- 
actions were significant over and above these dif- 
ferences. Table 3 presents the means of leakage 
by the main effects over the six replications, and 
table 4 gives the means of leakage by the first 
order interactions also over the six replications. 


TABLE 3 


Mean leakage (percentage) by main effects over 
the six replications 


BEATING SUGAR BAKING 
SCHEDULE LEAKAGE LEVEL LEAKAGE | TEMPERATURE LEAKAGE 
per cent per cent per cent 
B, 14. 262 12.499 10. 467 
B, 15.833 Se 13.702 T: 15.9995 
B, 11.734 Ss 13.498 
B, 11.104 


It is known that when egg white is beaten to a 
foam, some of the protein migrates to the air-liquid 
surface and tends to concentrate there, making 
somewhat elastic films around the air bubbles. 
With continued beating the bubbles become very 
small and the interstices so fine that drainage of 
liquid from the foam is inhibited. Also, beating 
causes denaturation of the egg protein in the sur- 
face films. In this condition (small, closely packed 
air bubbles with some protein denaturation in the 
surfaces) the foam is stable. But, with continued 
beating, denaturation of the protein continues to 
the extent that the films lose their elasticity and 
the foam becomes stiff and dry. When this hap- 
pens bubbles collapse, the stability of the foam is 
lessened, and liquid seeps or leaks from it. Sugar 
retards egg-white foam formation and hence de- 
naturation of the protein in the surfaces. This is 
made apparent by the need for an increasingly 
longer total beating time in each schedule as sugar 
levels were increased, and in the relatively longest 
total beating time required in schedule B,. This 
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schedule provided greatest opportunity for the 
sugar to exert its inhibiting action on protein de- 
naturation. The comparatively short beating time 
needed in the B, schedule may be explained pos- 
sibly by some denaturation of egg protein in the 
preliminary heating of the egg-white and sugar 
mixture (table 1). 


TABLE 4 


Means of leakage (percentage) by first order interactions 
over the six replications 


SUGAR 

LEVEL Bi Ba Bs Ba Ti Te 
percent percent | percent percent | percent per cent 

Si 15.51 15.96 9.69 8.85 9.36 15.63 

Se 14.19 16.61 | 12.02 11.99] 9.91 17.49 

Ss 13.08 14.94 13.50 12.47] 12.12 | 14.88 


The significant effect of the beating procedures 
used in making meringues upon their stability is 
shown by the percentage leakage obtained from 
the meringues made by following the four beating 
schedules used in this study. (See table 3.) The 
smaller amounts of leakage in the meringues made 
according to beating schedules B, and B, as com- 
pared to leakages from schedules B, and B, would 
seem to indicate that the fineness of the foam and 
the extent of the surface denaturation of the egg 
protein brought about in the first 20 to 40 seconds 
beating, together with the effect of the total beat- 
ing time, provided the greatest stability in the egg 
foam and thus in the meringue. These results are 
not in agreement with Lowe's recommendation of 
the desirability of beating sugar into the egg whites 
during foam formation. The fairly comparable ex- 
tent of leakage in meringues made by the B, 
and B, schedules at given sugar levels and given 
baking temperatures (table 2) apparently indi- 
cates that extending the preliminary beating of the 
egg white from 20 to 40 seconds did not cause 
enough further denaturation of the surface pro- 
teins to lessen the stability of the meringues. 

As sugar levels were increased in a beating 
schedule the total length of beating time had to be 
increased in order to incorporate all the sugar 
and to give meringues of comparable quality 
(table 1). Thus, although the larger amount of 
sugar would tend to retard protein denaturation, 
the greater amount of beating would tend to in- 
crease it. A glance at table 4 will show that the 
mean leakages for meringues made by schedules 
B, and B, (taken together and regardless of bak- 
ing temperature) remained essentially the same 
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as sugar levels and lengths of beatings were in- 
creased. The two opposing effects of increasing 
sugar and increasing beating on protein denatura- 
tion tended to compensate each other as they 
affected stability of the meringues. But with sched- 
ules B, and B, leakage increased with increasing 
sugar levels and longer total beating times, indicat- 
ing that the beating time had the greater effect 
and, even in the presence of larger amounts of 
sugar, carried denaturation of the protein to the 
point of impairing the stability of the meringues. 
The most stable meringues were obtained at the 
S, sugar level using beating schedules B, and B,, 
thus indicating that the most desirable degree of 
protein denaturation, both prior to addition of 
sugar and in total beating period, occurred in these 
treatments. The meringues, however, were ap- 
parently at the point where the greater amount of 
beating required at S, and S, levels resulted in a 
lessening of the foam’s stability in spite of the 
retarding effect on protein denaturation from the 
sugar. In schedules B, and B, denaturation had 
been sufficiently retarded by the early initial addi- 
tion of the sugar so that these meringues were 
relatively unaffected by the increased beating. 

The significant effect of baking temperature upon 
leakage is demonstrated in the finding that the 
over-all mean leakage for meringues baked at 
325°F for 18 minutes was 10.467 per cent and for 
those baked at 400°F for 7 minutes, it was 15.9995 
per cent (table 3). Since no measure of the tem- 
perature reached in the meringues was made, it is 
impossible to tell whether the greater leakage at 
the higher temperature was due to under- or over- 
coagulation of the protein in the meringues. Both 
of these conditions would tend to cause instability 
and thus greater leakage. 

The interaction between sugar and temperature 
was also a factor significant at the 0.01 level in 
affecting leakage of the meringues. (See table 4.) 
Since sugar elevates the heat-coagulation tempera- 
ture of egg protein, the progressive increase in 
leakage with increase in sugar levels noted with 
meringues baked at the lower temperature (325°F) 
may be explained by inadequate protein coagula- 
tion. This same explanation may be applied to the 
leakages obtained from meringues baked at the 
higher temperature (400°F) that contained the 
two lower sugar levels. 

In the case of the meringues with the S, sugar 
level that were baked at 400°F, it is apparent that 
there is an interaction between sugar and baking 
temperature which results in less leakage rather 
than the expected greater amount. Although this 
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might be attributed to sampling fluctuations, a more 
possible explanation may be proposed if the high 
baking temperature is considered as having two 
effects on the egg protein. First, as suggested by 
Hester and Personius (1), it may have resulted in 
an undercoagulation in the interior. Table 4 shows 
that for corresponding sugar levels the meringues 
baked at 400°F consistently showed greater leak- 
age than those baked at 325°F. If a second effect, 
that of danger of overcoagulation of egg protein 
at the surface, quite possible at 400°F, is considered 
also, the smaller amount of leakage observed in the 
S,T, meringues can be explained more easily. That 
is, in those meringues containing the two lower 
proportions of sugar to egg white, the greater 
amounts of leakage may reflect the inadequate 
coagulation of protein in the interior of the me- 
ringues and, in addition, overcoagulation of pro- 
tein at the surfaces. As the proportion of sugar 
was increased to the S, level, the danger of over- 
coagulation in the surface was decreased because 
of the elevating effect of sugar on the coagulation 
temperature of egg protein. It is possible, then, 
that at the S, sugar level, although not at the S, 
and S, levels, the concentration of sugar was high 
enough to reduce significantly possible leakage 
caused by overcoagulation at the surface and that 
this effect more than compensated for any under- 
coagulation in the center. 

The results of the subjective judgments offer 
support to this hypothesis. It was noted that, as 
the sugar level increased, there was slightly less 
“wrinkling” of the surface. Ease of cutting also 
improved. Whereas meringues from the lower pro- 
portions of sugar had somewhat tough and sticky 
surfaces, those from the highest proportion were 
tender and easy to cut. 

In making subjective observations, the judges 
were in agreement that the meringues containing 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar to each egg white, with 
the exception of those made by the B, beating 
schedule, ranked best in appearance but were only 
slightly better than those containing 24% table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and that these last were very 
much better in appearance than the meringues 
containing the more usual proportion of sugar— 
2 tablespoonfuls to the egg white. There was 
agreement also in giving preference to the appear- 
ance of meringues made by B, and B, beating 
schedules at all sugar levels. However, the me- 
ringues containing the most sugar and made by 
the B, schedule were equal to these in appearance. 
The two different baking temperatures did not give 
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a uniform difference in appearance of the me- 
ringues. In general, there was a preference for 
those baked at the high temperature level. 

The judges did not agree on ease of cutting the 
meringues. However, based on the numerical 
scores, preferences increased as the sugar levels 
increased; meringues baked at the high tempera- 
ture were rated better than those baked at the low 
temperature at all sugar levels; and the meringues 
made by the B, and B, beating schedules were 
preferred at all sugar levels and both baking 
temperatures. 


Summary 


In this study the effect of three factors on the 
stability of baked meringue toppings was investi- 
gated, namely: three proportions of sugar to egg 
white, four beating procedures for making the 
meringues, and two oven temperatures and times 
for baking them. The extent of leakage from the 
meringues during a two-hour holding period after 
baking was used as a measure of meringue sta- 
bility. This was measured quantitatively and the 
findings were analyzed by means of a standard 
three-way analysis of variance based on a factorial 
design. 

According to the analysis, it was found that the beat- 
ing procedure and the baking temperature and time 
were highly significant in affecting leakage but that 
sugar proportion was of less significance. There were 
also highly significant relationships between sugar pro- 
portion and beating, and between sugar proportion and 
baking temperatures and times. 

Considering all of these effects, the most stable 
meringues made were obtained (1) by using 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar to one egg white, (2) by beating 
the egg white with an electric rotary beater at high 
speed for either 20 or 40 seconds prior to adding the 
sugar, and (3) by baking them at 325°F for 18 min- 
utes. 

When the subjective evaluations of appearance and 
cutting quality were taken into account as well as leak- 
age, the best meringues were considered to be those 
made (1) with 2% tablespoonfuls of sugar to one egg 
white, (2) with a preliminary beating of 20 seconds 
before the addition of the sugar, and (3) baked at 
325°F for 18 minutes. Although the appearance and 
cutting quality of these “best meringues” were slightly 
better if the higher baking temperature was used, the 
significantly greater leakage incurred thereby made the 
lower temperature seem advisable. 
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Home Economists in Advertising 


N a busy Chicago meeting hall, a young girl 
stands at an exhibition booth. Her smile is 
warm and friendly, and she chats easily with the 
people who stop to inquire about the home appli- 
ances in her booth. In New York City, in the 
executive suite of a large textiles company, a 
woman in a trim business suit is being congratu- 
lated by the men who sit with her around a large 
mahogany conference table. She has just presented 
her idea for a new promotion campaign. In San 
Francisco, with the sleeves of her blouse rolled up, 
a girl carefully places a carrot flower on a beautiful 
table of food, then she steps quickly out of range 
as the TV cameras roll into position. All three of 
these women in their widely separated locations 
and their very different positions have one thing in 
common—they are all home economists in adver- 
tising. 

Home economists have found this business area 
almost limitless in both scope and opportunity. 
Their training fits them for positions in consumer 
education, product promotion, consumer service. 


The pressures of the work are often high, deadlines 
must be met, and what was new yesterday may be 
old today. But for the girl who loves her work, 
these pressures will be an exciting challenge. 

The home economist must be a bridge between 
her company and the consumer. She must inter- 
pret consumer wants and desires to the company 
and see that they are reflected in the product. She 
must educate the public to the worth and useful- 
ness of her company’s product. She will help make 
the product look attractive in pictures, on tele- 
vision, and at exhibits. She must keep her finger on 
the homemaker’s pulse to find out what improve- 
ments will make her product more desirable. She 
will try to find new uses for the existing product, 
discover how the product can be used to best ad- 
vantage in the home, or create a new product for 
her employer to produce. Or she might be engaged 
in getting the story of her product across to the 
consumer through personal appearances at meet- 
ings of women’s clubs, at exhibitions where her 
product is displayed, and on television and radio 


Mrs. Thelma Lison, second from 
left, is the director of home eco- 
nomics for the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company. She is shown 
here in the agency's test kitchens 
in St. Louis, Missouri. In these 
kitchens, recipes are developed 
and tested. Here, too, they are 
subjected to the “novice” test. 
Mrs. Lison is a pioneer in the 
field of home economics in ad- 
vertising. It was due to her 
urging that the home economics 
department was first established 
at the agency in 1932. Mrs. 
Lison here watches as Sara 
Wilkey, one of her assistants, 
samples Christmas cookies. Miss 
Wilkey prepares to jot down her 
reactions to the recipe. 
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shows. These are some of the activities of home 
economists in this expanding and fascinating field. 

Mrs. Thelma Lison, director of the home eco- 
nomics department at the Gardner Advertising 
Company, has described her work in foods for us. 
There are three large test kitchens, a spacious 
photographic studio, and several private offices in 
her department high above downtown St. Louis, 
Missouri. The eight home economists on the staff 
in St. Louis and others in the Hollywood and New 
York offices serve the agency's several major food 
accounts. Clients demand that recipes shown on 
television shows, displayed in super markets, and 
pictured in magazines and newspaper ads be “fool- 
proof.” The recipes are subjected to a four-way test 
to make sure they are as perfect as possible. 

First step is preparation of the recipe in the 
test kitchens. Finished products are served to the 
home economics testing staff in a regular noon 
meal. Staff members write their comments, and 
the recipe is retested until it wins their approval. 

Next comes the “novice” test. “We think of 
young women as our audience,” Mrs. Lison says, 
“and today so many young women don’t know how 
to cook.” In the novice test, three young clerks or 
stenographers from Gardner are picked at random 
and asked to prepare a new recipe. “It's amaz- 
ing . . . unbelievable . . . the things we find out by 
working with young girls about to trade their type- 
writers for frying pans.” To the home economist 
the recipe is quite clear, but to the young beginner 
it may be completely confusing. The staff hears 
such questions as “how do you roll out the dough,” 
“sifted flour’ . . . th's bag doesn’t say whether 
it’s sifted or not,” “how brown is ‘lightly browned’?” 

And when the directions for a recipe said “sepa- 
rate the egg,” one perplexed and puzzled young 
girl broke an egg in the mixing bowl carefully 
fished out the shell . . . then rescued the yolk. The 


questions and experiments, even the humorous ones, . 


remind home economists that recipe writing is 
exact, precise writing. Recipes are written and re- 
written until they are completely clear and work- 
able to the rank beginner. 

Following the novice test is the homemaker panel 
test. Two thousand homemakers from across the 
country are members of this panel. They have been 
carefully selected by research experts as a sampling 
of America’s homemakers. These 2,000 women try 
the new recipe in their own kitchens and serve it to 
their families. They grade the recipe, make com- 
ments, and report their findings. 

Last test is the high-altitude test. A cake that 
may be feather light when prepared in St. Louis 
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Under the photographer's flood lights, with an eye 
dropper in her hand, Clara Jane Lutz, home economist, 
carefully puts the finishing touches to a piece of apple 
pie being readied for “shooting.” Miss Lutz is a spe- 
cialist in the field of food photography. The art direc- 
tor, left foreground, and photographer study the lay- 
out with her for a picture which will be a full-color 
store display. The photograph is being taken in a spe- 
cial food photography studio in the home economics 
department of the agency. 


can be a messy flop when whipped up at an alti- 
tude above 3,000 feet. Recipes are tested in spe- 
cial kitchens in Salt Lake City and at the University 
of Wyoming at Laramie. 

Thus, tested recipes may be the result of months 
of scientific study, amateur cooking efforts, tests 
run on 2,000 American families, and special tests in 
the Far West. The recipes have to be good to 
pass this battery of tests. 

For a girl planning a career in this field, a home 
economics degree is essential. She should have a 
solid background in home economics courses, and, 
depending on interest, courses in journalism, art, 
photography, merchandising, and consumer re- 
search. 

“In our work,” Mrs. Lison says, “we have to write 
reports which go to people who have no back- 
ground in home economics . . . artists, copy writers, 
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All photographs were taken at the Gardner Advertising Company by Cavaanaro-Sauer, St. Louis, Missouri. 


A home economist, right, observes a novice cook, an 
agency copy writer. This is a typical novice test de- 
signed to check the workability of agency-developed 


Mrs. Joan Gasaway, youngest member of the Gardner 
home economics staff, is shown developing a recipe. 
Mrs. Gasaway joined the staff following her graduation 


from Webster College, Missouri, in June 1955. 


account men may all receive our reports. They 
must be written in clear, concise style free from 
professional ‘jargon.’ I recommend that every girl 
majoring in home economics take a course in basic 
writing.” A course in public speaking will be in- 
valuable, too. It teaches one poise and ease be- 
fore a group. Home econmists in advertising and 


recipes in the hands of completely unskilled cooks. 


in many other jobs must be able to communicate 
effectively in writing and in person. 

Advertising is one of the many fascinating areas 
in which home economists have found an increas- 
ing demand for their particular training. And these 
areas are wide open for girls with vision and 
ambition. 


Dues Deadline 


December | is the deadline for paying college clubs affiliation dues to 
AHEA and your state home economics association. AHEA affiliation dues are 
$3 for a club with 20 members or fewer. Clubs having more than 20 members 
pay dues of 15 cents per member. Don’t let your club be left out! Under the 
standing rules of the college clubs section, any club failing to pay AHEA 
affiliation dues (and state affiliation dues if required) by December 1 will 
receive no further services or publications from AHEA after January 1| until 
dues are paid. State affiliation dues vary; therefore, check to see what the 
dues are in your state, and send the total amount to AHEA headquarters. 

The American Home Economics Association is your professional organi- 
zation—be a member. The Journat or Home Economics is your professional 
publication—don’t miss an issue. Affiliate with AHEA and your state asso- 
ciation now. Time is short—don’t delay. 
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C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Practical and popular nutrition programs for 
adults are spreading but are too rarely tested for 
effectiveness. There is need in planning such pro- 
grams to include evaluation and later re-evaluation 
to learn whether the teaching helps adults achieve 
better diets now and in the future, says Sadye F. 
Adelson, nutrition analyst in the Household Eco- 
nomics Research Branch. 

In the light of progress and trends in adult nu- 
trition education, Miss Adelson points out that 
overweight and senior adults appear to be getting 
most attention from the education programs. 
Classes for married couples are a recent develop- 
ment, and at present there are few nutrition pro- 
grams especially designed for men. 

Nutritionists are finding it increasingly impor- 
tant to give on-the-job training to allied profes- 
sional workers to supplement their nutrition back- 
ground and bring them up to date. In return, 
these contacts with workers in public health, social 
welfare, and education serve to broaden the nutri- 
tionist’s awareness of problems. The growing tend- 
ency to integrate programs in health, welfare, and 
education is advantageous to the public because it 
brings consistent information repeatedly to the at- 
tention of groups and individuals in ways and 
situations that suit their immediate needs and 
interests. In current on-the-job training, stress is 
placed on three groups: food managers, particu- 
larly in institutions for the elderly and sick; prac- 
tical and public health nurses; and lay leaders in 
community programs. 

“Nutritionists, too, need refreshing,” says Miss 
Adelson. “One way of keeping up to date is to 
work together to produce a tool or publication for 
their own use. Frequently, nutritionists working 
together find they have produced material that is 
better than any one of them could have prepared 
alone, and they have achieved a unified approach 
to a common problem.” 


Nutrient allowances for children of elementary 
school ages have been adapted largely from basic 
data on other ages for want of adequate data on 
preadolescents. However, more complete basic in- 
formation on nutritional requirements of girls seven 


to nine years of age is in prospect from a current 
co-operative metabolic study. 

The second phase of the study was launched in 
June by a research team from seven southern state 
agricultural experiment stations and the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch, which convened at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg. Shar- 
ing the work are more than 30 biochemists, nutri- 
tionists, dietitians, nurses, medical scientists, child 
care specialists, and counselors from the various 
co-operating agencies. Never before has there been 
such a large-scale pooling of scientific personnel and 
other technical resources to obtain simultaneous 
metabolic data on so many dietary constituents— 
12 physical and biochemical measures of nutri- 
tional status and about 35 nutrients. 


French-fried potatoes can more dependably be 
served at their best—crisp, mealy, and golden—if 
potatoes for this use are stored and prepared to 
take advantage of recent research. The findings 
are important to restaurants, which are said to 
serve more potatoes French-fried than any other 
way. Popularity of home-cooked French-fries may 
also increase if success is more certain. 

Following are some of the findings from a joint 
study of conditions that affect the quality of 
French-fries by the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Research Service and 
the Biological Sciences Research Branch of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Potatoes marketed within 4 months after harvest 
were found best for French-frying if they had been 
stored at about 55°F. At this moderate tempera- 
ture, conversion of starch into sugar is retarded. 
Potatoes thus stored made French-fries with better 
color, flavor, and mealiness than potatoes stored at 
40°F—a common temperature for commercial stor- 
age. At 40°F, potatoes gained so much sugar that 
French-fries browned or burned before cooking 
was completed. 

Potatoes held longer than 4 months required 
40°F storage to prevent sprouting. They can usu- 
ally be desugared by storing at 70° or 80°F for 
about two weeks. This greatly improves color and 
flavor of the French-fries. 

Potatoes used were commercial varieties grown 
in varied locations. High specific gravity was 
found to be the best predictor in raw potatoes of 
three characteristics important for French-frying: 
mealiness, crispness, lack of oiliness. 

The report, “French-frying Quality of Potatoes 
as Influenced by Cooking Methods, Storage Condi- 
tions, and Specific Gravity of Tubers,” TB-1142, 
can be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price: 20 cents. 
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Exploring the Use of Films 
in Studying Relationships 


ALBERTA JACOBY 
Executive Director 
Mental Health Film Board 


As the expanding sphere of influence of the 
home economist encompasses new opportunities 
for teaching principles of personality development 
and human relations, mental health films are be- 
coming increasingly useful as tools in secondary 
and higher education and in work with adults. 

One salient reason for the value of films to the 
home economist is that all aspects of her profes- 
sional activities deal basically with people and 
their feelings, and films are the most powerful 
medium we know for communication on an emo- 
tional level. Through no other medium can she 
so effectively bring into the classroom real people, 
displaying the interplay of feelings that are ex- 
pressed in terms of taste, likes or dislikes, the 
neurotic need to save or spend to excess, or any 
of the other usual methods of acting out conformity 
or revolt. All these feelings and many others can 
be shown in detail by the special technique that 
the motion pictures can bring to matters of emo- 
tion. They can be made real to audiences by the 
phenomenon of empathy which enables us all to 
put ourselves in the place of people on the screen 
who are stimulating our own feelings. It is this 
phenomenon of identification on the part of the 
audience with the characters in the drama that 
gives the mental health film its greatest value in 
helping people to learn, in the deepest sense of 
the word. 

It is obvious that the home economist is con- 
cerned with emotional behavior in conducting such 
courses as marriage and family life. On closer 
scrutiny, however, we see that even in such sub- 
jects as clothing, home furnishing, meal planning, 
and money management the home economist deals 
with hidden emotional forces and is constantly 
required to delve below the surface into the psy- 
chological background of everyday life. Films can 
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help bring deeper insight into the motives, the 
fears, hopes, and anxieties that she herself feels 
and that are common to the people who are her 
professional responsibility. She can use films in a 
variety of ways—in professional education for train- 
ing and in in-service orientation, in high school 
and college classrooms, and in public education 
programs in the community or industry. 

Films are most effective when used as a basis 
for supervised discussion in teaching people about 
their own and other people’s feelings. It is gener- 
ally accepted that people do not learn about their 
own emotions and about their emotional relations 
with other people merely by being told facts. 
Teaching people basic principles in these areas has 
proved extremely difficult, because there are often 
inner, unconscious reasons for not accepting these 
ideas. We know, however, that people can learn 
about such things if they themselves are moved 
to discuss them under the supervision of someone 
who can guide and interpret the discussion. People 
are naturally reluctant to talk about themselves 
and their feelings toward others, particularly in 
groups. It is here that the mental health film 
proves of such value because it tells a story about 
people and their everyday lives with which mem- 
bers of the audience can identify. Being emotion- 
ally moved, they are usually stimulated to open up 
and talk about things that otherwise might not 
have come to the surface. Oftentimes, someone 
will identify himself negatively with someone on 
the screen, but whether the identification be posi- 
tive or negative, the skillful leader can guide the 
discussion in such a way that seeing the film and 
talking about the feelings aroused by the film can 
become a true learning experience. 

For example, the father who sees the film Roots 
of Happiness is able to find something of himself, 
either as he is or as he would like to be, in the 
father portrayed on the screen. He is able to under- 
stand what it means for a father to give his chil- 
dren inner strength and security by virtue of his 
own sense of self-respect and dignity as a person. 
What it means is something he can comprehend. 
It is simply shown that being a father can bring 
more pleasure and satisfaction than can be gained 
in any other way. No one is told by the film to be 
a good father, because it can be assumed that 
every man wants to be a good father. No one is 
told how to be a good father in specific terms, 
because the techniques will vary in every situa- 
tion and with every individual. What is shown is 
the basic attitude toward parenthood of one good 
father, and from this example others are apt to 
learn that substituting long-term satisfactions for 
quick cheap feelings of prestige will be worth all 
the conscious efforts. 
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Scene from A Family Affair. A difference of opinion 
over their teen-aged daughter's dating precipitates 
another minor crisis in the Cooper family. 


It is interesting to note that though Roots of 
Happiness is about a family in Puerto Rico who 
are remote socially, economically, and geograph- 
ically from United States audiences who will use 
the film, this does not prevent the process of iden- 
tification. In a certain respect this enhances the 
learning process, because it is often easier for 
people to accept the message of a film when the 
portrait is not too close to the realities of their own 
lives. This remoteness also makes it easier to learn, 
because the audience is thereby provided with an 
escape from problems they are not yet ready to 
handle. For instance, fathers who cannot accept 
the kind of paternal responsibility shown in this 
film may say, “Such behavior is all right for a 
Puerto Rican farmer, but not for me.” 

In showing almost any mental health film, the 
leader will find at least one person in his audience 
who voices criticisms of surface aspects of the 
film as a cloak for hiding his real feelings. Actu- 
ally, this person is unknowingly saying, “I am being 
made angry by these ideas but I cannot attack the 
ideas directly, so I will attack details of presenta- 
tion or dramatization.” This display of emotion 
is usually recognized by the skilled discussion 
leader as the first step in the learning process, and 
the leader with experience does not push this 
process further than it can go at the moment. 

It is not the purpose of this article to list the 
many, many mental health films now available. 
Users can obtain lists and descriptions from several 
reliable sources. The National Association for 
Mental Health and the National Institute of Mental 
Health of the U. S. Public Health Service each pub- 
lish informative catalogs. Films in Psychiatry, 
Psychology and Mental Health, published by the 
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Scene from Angry Boy. Tommy Randall's troubles at 
school reach a crisis when he is caught stealing money 
from his teacher's purse. 


Health Education Council, is perhaps the most 
significant and comprehensive book on films in this 
area, because it contains an excellent analysis of 
each film listed with evaluations of content and 
recommendations for use. 

The study of such listings is only the first step 
in the process by which the home economist can 
make this modern educational tool her own. The 
second more important step is actually looking at 
a number of films herself. No catalog can give the 
truly complete description of the contents of a 
good film. The theme, the characters, a synopsis 
of the plot, the overt actions of the players are all 
only surface indications of what the audience is 
to see, to feel, and to understand. Dealing as they 
attempt to do with the problems of life, mental 
health films evoke mood, situations, and relation- 
ships that may be fraught with significance to the 
home economist and her students. The discerning 
home economist may want to use a particular film, 
not because of its own story but because some 
particular situation in it provides a perfect spring- 
board for a discussion she feels would be of benefit 
to her class or adult group. 

For instance, Farewell to Childhood is the story 
of the turbulent relationship between teen-agers 
and their parents. But in addition to this major 
theme, the home economist will find a revealing 
dramatization of the significance of the choice of 
clothing as an expression of adolescent rebellion. 
Angry Boy is the tale of an emotionally troubled 
boy, the family constellation which fosters his 
neurosis, and the psychiatric procedures of a child 
guidance clinic which effects his rehabilitation. 
But also in Angry Boy we find a subtle demonstra- 
tion of how food and its preparation is used by a 
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mother-in-law as a weapon to express her hostility 
toward her daughter. A Family Affair is about 
the everyday life of the Coopers whose marriage 
has come to the breaking point; a divorce is 
averted when a trained counselor helps them under- 
stand some of the reasons for their behavior. As 
the story unfolds we also see how economic pres- 
sures at home have caused the father to harbor a 
long-smouldering bitterness against his dominating 
wife. Through this drama the emotional signifi- 
cance of attitudes toward money is portrayed. The 
Lonely Night, a prize-winning film about a young 
woman's journey out of the shadows of emotional 
disturbance, provides material for counseling and 
home and family life education, dramatizes prob- 
lems that face young people, and presents a picture 
of the kind of happy family life that can help build 
emotional strengths. 

Finally, in addition to enhancing her profes- 
sional skills, there is another benefit to be gained 
through the use of mental health films by the home 
economist. Because of her role as teacher and 
specialist in matters that relate so directly to the 
home and the family, she has an opportunity to 
contribute enormously to the mental health of 
many people who look to her with confidence for 
information and guidance. 

In discussing the fight against mental illness, the 

late Thomas A. C. Rennie, MD, said, 
It has been evident that we cannot give direct treatment 
services to all who now need help. Prevention of emotional 
illness must become our concern. Psychiatrists alone can- 
not solve the mental health problem of our nation. More 
and more it is the responsibility of the parents, teachers, 
nurses, doctors, ministers, and othérs who deal with people 
in the course of their daily work and who have an oppor- 
tunity to help others with their emotional difficulties. 

By using mental health films, the home econ- 
omist can render valuable service in preventing 
mental illness and building positive mental health. 

She can use films to channel the activities of 
lay groups who are aware of the importance of 
mental health but who are not clear as to what 
they can do to organize facilities and services in 
their communities. Films can help to change 
deeply entrenched attitudes of fear, superstition, 
and misunderstanding about mental illness and 
methods of treating it. And finally, they can be 
the vehicle for distributing mental health informa- 
tion that will help countless people to live better 
and more productive lives. 


[For a complete listing of Mental Health Film Board 
Films and any additional information, please write to The 
Mental Health Film Board, 166 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York.) 
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Duty and Applesauce 


EvizaBetH S. MACDONALD 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Macdonald is a former public school 
and university teacher, magazine editor, and 
home economist in business. 


A new process of manufacture, called “continu- 
ous,” makes it possible for 40 workers to make as 
much applesauce, in the same time, as 124 workers 
made previously. This is typical. Year after year 
fewer “hands” make more “goods,” all outside the 
home. 

For more than half a century, economists have 
burbled that women were following production 
out of their homes. True. Not only applesauce, 
but bread and cheese to go with it, long since 
were not made at home, except as nostalgic recre- 
ation. Except for making babies—and that a shared 
job—almost no production-by-single-units remains 
in unit homes. (This is a fact that seems to have 
escaped sociologists astounded by recent upswings 
in the birth rate. ) 

Where making applesauce was once a duty, it 
has now become an obligation to buy it. If papa 
is to keep his job, mama has to make less and less 
at home and buy more and more outside it. More 
money to buy more goods bids fair to displace the 
hoary economic run-around of the farmer who had 
to sell more pigs to buy more land to raise more 
corn to feed more pigs to sell to buy more land— 
and so forth, da capo, ad lib. 

Mama no longer weaves to cover the bare needs 
of her family. If she spins, she does it as a joyful 
“craft” or as a Freudian escape. Cloth was one of 
the first products to leave home for factories, 
thence to reappear in “stores.” Bread soon followed 
and, down to ready-mixes, exodus became mad 
rout. 

Let's face it. Mediaeval or Renaissance or 
Colonial patterns cannot be cut from the texture 
of electronic automation, atom-powered. Home 
economics geared to yesterday will deserve quietus. 
So long as elaborate laboratory studies produce no 
conclusions more prophetic than explanations of 
great-grandmother’s empirical wisdom, statistical 
graphs will be the veils worn by respectably un- 
creative minds. 

True, emphases in home economics have, quite 
properly, shifted to “industrial” goals but, so far, 
it is an open question whether any educational 
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discipline in the West has boldly faced the logical 
domestic consequences to the home of the pattern 
we happily call the American Way of Life. Pro- 
phetic studies we ough! to be making, like: 

Ethical and economic values of pockets-of-lag 
(homes where bread is still made and, even, in the 
Southern Highlands, cloth woven ) 

Economic rip tides in the home (disappearance 
of old economic patterns and flooding in of new 
ones ) 

How far are presently accepted conventions vali- 
dated? (choices and usages in food, clothes, shelter) 

Education for homemaking, like all educational 
projects, can be hamstrung by parents. President 
Nielsen of Smith College used to deplore the gap 
between vision and deed cut by authoritarian rela- 
tives who demanded that what was good for them 
be taught and what had been bad, not shown; but 
a whizzing present, drag-anchored to a static past, 
will get us all nowhere, fast. 

In the immediate present of “continuous” apple- 
sauce, foreseeing a near coming of an electronic 
automation to displace the 40 workers, maybe 
home economics should be at work on its own 
“field theory” to meet the looming days when the 
family steps up for its food—“neat”—in patterns of 
energy waves. Any cooking at all, in a foreseeable 
future, may be either done as nostalgic recreation 
(like spinning) or as a demonstration of cultural 
anthropology. 

Next to theology, education for homemaking may 
possibly be the most static of academic disciplines, 
heavily weighted as it is with folk-tradition and 
emotional hangover. Nearly 50 years ago, a study 
was made at Boston University of men’s definition 
of Home. It was, substantially—“A place where 
some woman does for me what my mother did 
when I was a boy.” If a parallel study were to be 
made today, the result might not be too dissimilar. 
Not only Mom-ism is a curse of “Domestic Science” 
—Pop-ism is, too. 

Great-grandmother’s techniques may be out- 
moded, but her pioneering spirit should march on 
among us. Her eager exploration would have 
grappled with such questions as: “In the face of 
automation, are homes necessary”? Far, far from 
only keeping in sight of how things were going, 
she would be looking into the future with a 
shrewdly competent eye, to see where her novel 
duties lay. 

Great-grandmother might counsel us not to run 
with the hounds as domestic scientists but to leap 
ahead with an uncaught hare as “Departments of 
Domestic Philosophy.” 


IN SHORT 


Focus on Recruitment 
through Open House Program 


Sister Mary CLARENCE 
Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio, Texas 


Home economists within their professional field 
are convinced of the potential of home economics. 
We are keenly aware of the need of youth to pre- 
pare for their future as well as their present home 
and family living. We are aware of the tremendous 
need of trained, competent home economists to 
serve their fellow men in fields of specialization 
such as dietetics, child care, nutrition, home demon- 
stration, and business. We are convinced, too, that 
home economics has a unique contribution to 
make to our changing society. Its uniqueness, as 
well as its greatness, lies in its threefold goal: 
(1) personal development, (2) professional train- 
ing, and (3) preparation for home and family liv- 
ing. Very often the awareness of these needs, par- 
ticularly the need for preparation for home and 
family living, is not recognized at a time when it 
could best be met. We know of far too many in- 
stances when awareness of such preparation be- 
comes evident only when the young couple is 
faced with the perplexing problems of family living. 

Upon whose shoulders does the responsibility 
rest to convince young students of the value of 
home economics? Whose responsibility is it to 
swell our ranks as they should be? This obligation 
rests principally upon home economists. It is a 
weighty and challenging obligation, indeed. Pro- 
fessional home economists are very often carrying 
a full-time load in classroom, in the hospital diet 
kitchen, in the nutrition research laboratory, or in 
one of the many other areas. Nevertheless, the 
responsibility is still theirs to do what they can to 
bring others to a deeper insight of the fullness of 
home economics. 

How can this be done? One of the most potent 
forces is the personal daily living of every home 
economist. We can certainly never expect to in- 
fluence others unless we ourselves are convinced 
and enthusiastic about the high goals that we so 
cherish and desire to share with others. These 
goals and values should be maintained on a high 
level. We should be supremely aware of our re- 
sponsibility to lead others to reach for these ideals. 

There have been many methods of recruitment 
used in home economics. In recent years, home 
economics departments in colleges and universities 
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have used TV, radio, career day programs, and 
various types of printed bulletins and brochures, 
as media for recruitment. To these, we would like 
to add one that has proved fruitful in many ways 
and could be duplicated elsew here. 

The home economics department of Incarnate 
Word College held an Open House with the three- 
fold purpose: (1) to provide a reunion for our 
home economics alumnae, (2) to acquaint our 
present students with the possibilities of home eco- 
nomics as a profession and to instill a deeper 
realization of the advantages of home economics 
in personal home and family living, and (3) to 
interest other young women in selecting home 
economics as their field of study. 

All alumnae, former home economics majors, and 
all present students in the department were in- 
vited. They were requested to bring with them as 
a guest one young woman interested in looking 
into the scope of home economics. 

Several weeks prior to the Open House, students 
made personal visits to high schools in the city, 
and all senior students interested were invited to 
attend. “Present students in the home economics 
department acted as hostesses. Various commit- 
tees were organized, and every student was active 
on a committee. 

Name tags attractively designed with the college 
initials, I. W. C., superimposed over a etty lamp 
silhouette, lent a touch of personal w° mth and 
welcome as each arrived for the occas.on. Differ- 
ent colors on the tags were used for each grouping 
—alumnae, present students, and guests—as a means 
of distinction. 

After the guests had assembled in the little 
theater, the presiding student introduced the Col- 
lege president, Mother M. Columkille, who ex- 
tended a warm and sincere welcome to all present. 

Then came an informal round-table panel dis- 
cussion by College home economics alumnae on 
“What Home Economics Has Meant to Me.” Each 
member presented her particular phase of speciali- 
zation and experience. 

A factor that was foremost in the discussion, 
and which was stamped as the highest value of 
home economics, was the excellent preparation 
that it provides for home and family living. The 
gratitude of panel members was heartwarming and 
encouraging, as well as dynamic and convincing. 

One of the homemakers related a telling inci- 
dent about her husband’s reaction to her participa- 
tion in the panel discussion. He said: “I am the 
one they should have asked to be on the panel. I 
can tell them what you have done with your train- 
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ing. You can keep a lovely home, a happy hus- 
band, and healthy children . . . and still be charm- 
ing and interesting.” Warm praise indeed! 

The homemakers stressed how helpful their 
home economics training was to them, especially 
in their early married life, enabling them to budget 
their time, money, and energy. There was a cer- 
tain sense of confidence and happiness in being 
able to manage with ease and security the family 
meals, laundry, wardrobe, and other items. 

The home economics teacher told of the many 
interesting first impressions of a beginning teacher. 
One of the most satisfying values in teaching home 
economics is to lead, guide, direct minds and 
hearts to an ever deeper and greater realization 
and appreciation of truly happy home and family 
life. Frequently, the practical skills are the sub- 
ject of discussion in the home economics class- 
room, and, indeed, these arts have a good and 
useful place. But, intermingled with arts and 
skills, and over and above them, are the spiritual, 
social, economic, cultural, and emotional principles 
and values of family living. The home economics 
teacher, above all, has the privilege of sharing with 
her students these truths and appreciations. 

Very different, but also rewarding, is the dietetic 
profession. Professionally competent dietitians 
make a tremendous contribution to the service of 
their fellowmen. The dietitian herself feels a sense 
of dedication in serving the public. The demand 
for dietitians and nutritionists far exceeds the sup- 
ply of qualified persons. 

The home economist representing the profes- 
sional area of demonstration work brought out the 
wide-open opportunities for such work in tele- 
vision. The demonstrator can reach thousands of 
homemakers through this medium. In addition to 
basic home economics courses, speech and demon- 
stration techniques were suggested as most helpful. 
The demonstrator should be a person who likes 
people and is able to put them at ease. Kindness 
and warmth, graciousness, calmness, and cheerful- 
ness should be qualities of her personality. 

During the social hour, the visiting students dis- 
cussed informally many of the topics brought up. 

Students who visited our Open House are on our 
invitation list for various other occasions such as 
Career Day and outstanding lectures in the field 
of home economics. They also receive literature 
from the department. We consider the follow-up 
of students as a valuable part of the recruitment 
program-—stressing particularly the warm, personal 
approach, which, after all, is but one of the quali- 
ties of the professional home economist. 
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Paris Meeting Plans International 
Congress on Home Economics 


A meeting of the executive committee of the 
International Federation of Home Economics in 
Paris on September 7 and 8 made tentative plans 
for the program of the Ninth International Congress 
on Home Economics, to be held on the campus 
of the University of Maryland, July 28 to August 2, 
1958. The American Home Economics Association 
and the Canadian Association are the hostess 
associations. 

AHEA’s delegation to the meeting in Paris 
included Beulah V. Gillaspie, president, Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary, and Catherine T. 
Dennis, who is a member of the Federation's execu- 
tive committee. The AHEA group took to the 
meeting suggestions that advisory committees have 
been preparing since last January. The AHEA 
suggestions for a varied format of meetings— 
including symposiums and discussion groups—were 
particularly welcomed. Other points discussed at 
the meeting were the time schedules for prepara- 
tory activities, the division of responsibilities be- 
tween the North American associations and the 
Federation headquarters in Paris, as well as the 
wishes of the Federation representatives concerning 
trips and publication of reports. 

Though the exact basis for attendance at the 
Congress has not yet been determined, it was 
agreed that the number of Americans attending 
might be considerably greater than the number of 
persons coming from other countries. The AHEA- 
CHEA Congress Organizing Committee will pre- 
pare the attendance application forms and distribute 
them when final decisions have been made about 
attendance at the Congress.) AHEA members will 
be kept informed of plans through the JourNnat. 

The official Federation languages of English, 
French, and German will probably be supple- 
mented by Spanish for the North American meet- 
ing. 

Other members of the Federation’s executive 
committee who were present at the September 
meeting were the Federation president, Mme de 
Rycke-Geerinckx of Belgium, Isobel Gibson of Scot- 
land, Helena Benitez of the Philippines, and Mme 
Fritsch, secretary general. 


Lert To nicut: Mildred Horton, Beulah V. Gillaspie, 
and Catherine T. Dennis on board the United States 
en route to France to discuss plans for the Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics. The 
Congress will meet in the USA in 1958. 


University of Chicago 
Terminates Home Economics Program 


The University of Chicago has disbanded its 
Committee on Home Economics as a degree- 
sponsoring unit of the University because of low 
enrollments and difficulty of holding staff, the 
Chancellor’s office announced this fall. The Uni- 
versity will continue to give training in certain areas 
that are “parts of the basic programs in Home 
Economics,” and provision has been made for 
students now enrolled to complete their programs. 


Board of Nutrition 
Announces Examinations 


The American Board of Nutrition will hold the 
next examinations for certification as a specialist 
in human nutrition in April 1957 at Chicago, 
Illinois. Candidates should forward applications 
to the secretary's office not later than March 1. 
Applications may be obtained from the secretary, 
Otto A. Bessey, Environmental Protection Research 
Division, Quartermaster Research and Development 
Center, Natick, Massachusetts. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


General Fund 
115,095.31 
Inventory—Books and 2,886.71 


Reserve Fund 


Other Funds 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Due from General . $ 550.84 


Replacement and Maintenance Fund a. 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
$ 22,500.00 
Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund ' 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund as ae 
4,500.00 4,676.25 254,729.77 


General Fund 


71,793.10 
Special funds 

International Scholarship $ 9,569.04 

AHEA Research Fellowship 4,980.00 

AHEA Nutrition Fellowship 1,000.00 

Omicron Nu Fellowship Fund...................cssssssrsssssersrsesssenenenennssessennsncasacossoeess 500.00 16,049.04 


10,000.00 


Permanent Headquarters $210,545.55 


Replacement and Maintenance Fund................-.-.--ssssssssssssessssseesesnssnsasersnsnnsnenennsnensnssnensnesnensenees 8,582.80 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund caneienijiovanaconntenpielisnsinianesbiniigkuniannes 8,094.25 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 4,676.25 254,729.77 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1956 


I Actual Approved 
ncome Income and 1955-5€ Budget 
Expense as Adjusted 


Journal of Home Economics 


Annual meeting 


2,791.78 2,500.00 
Amount required from surplus per budget.................s..sssssvssssssssnsesssssecsssesssesssnsnsesnesesesenseees = 11,775.00 


$311,818.99 $284,725.00 


Expense 


Headquarters building (Includes utilities, maintenance, insurance, taxes, janitor supplies, etc. ) 7,817.95 8,000.00 
Office expenses (Includes postage, stationery, supplies, telephone, equipment, etc. )................ 18,227.74 18,375.00 
Journal of Home Economics 
Annual meeting 
20,701.87 22,000.00 


Auditor’s Opinion 


To the Executive Board 
American Home Economics Association 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1956, and the 
statement of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards and included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we deemed 
necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial position 
of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1956, and the results of its operations for the year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Washington, D. C. G. P. Granam & Company 
September 24, 1956 By G. R. Bowers 


Medical Women 
Discuss Industrial Health 


Mary REEVES 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Regional Office, Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Reeves represented the AHEA at the 
conference she reports here. 


A one-day symposium on the occupational health 
of women was held June 10 in Chicago by the 
American Medical Women’s Association. The prob- 
lems discussed were those of both the employer 
and the employee. 

Speaking on sickness and absenteeism, Anna M. 
Baetjer of Johns Hopkins University said that the 
annual number of days lost per worker is much 
greater for women than for men. Women have 
more frequent illnesses, she said, and they lose 
more time each year due to sickness, but men have 
longer illnesses when they are sick. 

Dr. Baetjer explained that the reasons for this 
excess absenteeism among women as compared to 
men are not known. Women are not more suscep- 
tible to disease. It may be that women take their 
minor illnesses more seriously than do men. Or, it 
may be a result of practical and psychological 
pressures rather than actual illness. 

Luella E. Nadelhoffer, MD, from the staff of 
Evanston (Illinois) Hospital, spoke on obstetrical 
and gynecological problems and emphasized the 
need for health education. She said that absences 
resulting from menstrual difficulties might be re- 
duced by equipping rest rooms with cots to be 
used for brief rest periods. Pregnancy and post- 
partum period is a problem arising for from 30 to 
40 of every 1,000 working women, the doctor 
stated. Maternity protection has been achieved by 
management and labor. Standards have been es- 
tablished by the Children’s Bureau. But, Dr. 


Nadelhoffer cautioned, maternity leave should be 
individualized. Speaking of the woman in meno- 
pause, she said, “Conditions under which she works 
and safety precautions are important.” Health edu- 
cation is also important for these women. 
Internationally known for her work in ophthal- 


mology is Hedwig S. Kuhn, MD, who presented 

“Eyes—Facts and Fallacies.” Dr. Kuhn said that 

there is no such thing as eyestrain and no law that 

says glasses must be worn. Glasses should be 
worn only when needed. She warned against drug- 
store remedies, calling them a common danger. 

Wilma Donahue of the University of Michigan 
spoke on the “older” woman. There is no criteria, 
she stated, for judging when a women is “older.” 
In industry, however, a woman is considered 
“older” at age 35. Trends indicate that older people 
will be discriminated against in the future. Em- 
ployment aids in the adjustment of older women, 
and she suggested that industry retain them. 

Emotional problems were discussed by Judith 
Ahlem, MD, of the Livermore Sanitarium, Cali- 
fornia. “Emotional problems in women in occupa- 
tions depend upon many factors,” she said. Several 
types of women were considered. A few are: 

1. The woman who has no emotional problem as 
long as she is placed in a position traditionally 
regarded as feminine 

2. The bereaved woman who is a dependent per- 
son 

3. The excessively suspicious person 

4. The woman with personality disorders 

The chief medical officer of the long lines depart- 
ment of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Dorothea Lemcke, MD, spoke on coun- 
seling as a first-aid measure in emotional disturb- 
ances. She said that emotional ill health is the 
number one problem of today. Thirty per cent of 
absenteeism, Dr. Lemcke pointed out, is due to 
emotional disturbance. 

The dual role of homemaker and wage earner 
was the topic of Helen S. Compton, MD, Cincin- 
nati and Suburban Bell Telephone Company. Dr. 
Compton believes that working homemakers are 
in need of help in becoming more efficient in 
carrying out their duties in the home. She men- 
tioned the need for more knowledge in nutrition 
so that the homemaker can provide her family 
with a varied and well-planned diet. 


Conference Stresses 


College Health Education 


E. LOwWENBERG 
Pennsylvania State University 


Dr. Lowenberg represented the American 
Home Economics Association at the confer- 
ence she reports here. 


A conference which gave major consideration to 
health education for all college students was con- 
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ducted by the health education division of the 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 

tion, and Recreation, January 8 to 10, in Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

The conference considered the health needs of 
students and how to discover these needs in order 
to make teaching meaningful. As a result of this 
discussion on needs, 26 objectives for a basic col- 
lege course in health education based on the char- 
acteristics and needs of students were set down. 
Three areas to be covered were listed as: 

1. Personal health promotion 

2. Emotional and social health 

3. Planning for health protection 

Home economists will be interested to know that 
preparation for family living was one subarea 
under emotional and social health. In many other 
subareas, assistance in preparation for satisfactory 
family living would be discussed. 

Specific conference recommendations are: 

l. There must be concern, conviction, and action 
on the part of the administration and the whole 
faculty to establish and maintain the impor- 
tance of the health and health education of the 
student, college employees, and community. 

2. Every institution of higher education should 
have a health education requirement for all 
students as a part of the curricular provisions 
in general education. 

All personal health education cannot be success- 
fully integrated into general biology or home eco- 
nomics or physical education. There is need for a 
team approach. Some repetition is desirable, and 
certain topics are too specialized to be dealt with 
adequately in a basic health education course. If 
other disciplines also bring out implications for 
healthful living, they tend to supplement and com- 
plement essential information and enhance the im- 
portance of materials and information in the basic 
course. 

The need for skillful teaching was emphasized 
as of vital importance. And the conference recom- 
mended that the college health instructor explore 
the local college or university situation and bring 
together representatives from associated disciplines 
and areas (such as home economics, physical edu- 
cation, biology, health services, maintenance, hous- 
ing, student personnel) which the instructor could 
use as an advisory group in identifying health 
problems. 

Home economists have much to offer in the 
planning and teaching of such a course. Partici- 
pants in the conference were eager to have the 
knowledge and skills of home economists. 


USDA Photo 
President Eisenhower looks on as the candles are blown 
out on the cake presented to him at the White House 
in celebration of the tenth anniversary of establishment 
of the National School Lunch Program. Blowing out 
the candles are Jimmie Adcock and Irene Cromer, sixth 
and seventh grade students at the Fairview Elementary 
School, Fairfax County, Virginia, who presented the 
cake to the President on behalf of America’s school 
children. At the left is the school’s principal, Todd 
Shirley; in the background is True D. Morse, under 

secretary of agriculture. 


School Lunch Program 
Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


A huge birthday party in schools throughout the 
country, on June 4, marked the tenth anniversary 
of the National School Lunch Program. 

Ten years earlier, on June 4, 1946, the National 
School Lunch Act was made law—establishing the 
program “to safeguard the health and well-being 
of the Nation’s children, and to encourage the 
domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural 
commodities.” 

President Eisenhower was honor guest of the 
tenth anniversary celebration, receiving an anni- 
versary birthday cake at the White House. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, on a 
business trip in Milwaukee, went to the 55th Street 
School there to take part in the celebration of the 
event. He joined the students in eating a typical 
school lunch and shared their tenth anniversary 
birthday cake. 

Throughout the country, similar celebrations 
were staged in many schools, recognizing the im- 
portance of the program and paying tribute to its 
accomplishments in the first decade of its opera- 
tion. In many cases, special programs emphasized 
the value of the program in making better lunches 
available to more children. 

As the program now enters its second decade, 
nearly 11 million children are taking part in it, in 
59,000 schools throughout the United States and 
the territories. 
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Annual Conference 


Considers Health of Aging 


LennaH K. Backus 
Michigan State University 


Mrs. Backus represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the conference she 
reports here. 


The Ninth Annual Conference on Aging took 
place at the University of Michigan July 9 to 11, 
1956. This conference, which is credited with being 
the only such regular meeting in the country, this 
year attracted some seven hundred persons from 
33 states. With the theme “Health of the Aging,” 
the division of gerontology at the University was 
ably supported by the Medical School and other 
areas of the University primarily concerned with 
health. Many state organizations, such as the 
Michigan State Medical Society and the Michigan 
Departments of Health, Social Welfare, and Mental 
Health, also assisted. From the national scene the 
United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was represented as were the American 
Society for the Aged, Inc., and the Geriatrics 
Research Foundation. 

An important part of the conference program 
was carried on in three seminars in which research 
workers and educators in the aging field con- 
sidered: 

Medical School Teaching and Hospital Pro- 
grams in Geriatric Medicine 

Professional Training in Gerontology 

Research in Health and the Aging Process 

Along with the seminars, the program also listed 
12 workshops, demonstrations, clinics, and general 
sessions. An added feature of the program was the 
presence of senior citizens from surrounding towns 
who were brought into the conference on two 
successive afternoons. These older guests were 
privileged to hear and question a panel of doctors 
on health for the aged on this Senior Citizens 
Health Day. 

Recognizing the vast amount of research needed 
in health of the aging, one speaker stressed the 
importance of “getting research going now . ... We 
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must begin now to interest and train young people 
in research on aging.” Three fields for research 
were suggested—aging in small animals, chronic 
disease, and the psychological and sociological as- 
pects of aging. An optimistic note was sounded by 
calling attention to the progress which has been 
made in research in the last 10 years. 

Edward L. Bortz, MD, of Lankenau Hospital in 
Philadelphia also sounded an optimistic note in 
the opening address of the conference in which he 
said, “There is light and brightness on the horizon 
for our aging citizens.” 

Calling apathy the “major curse of old age,” 
Dr. Bortz outlined the basic needs of aging persons 
today as: 

1. A positive energy maintenance, that is, adequate 
nutrition (The weariness of old age may be the 
result of an anemia caused by deficient nutrition. 
Complete alteration of our national diet would 
eliminate a vast amount of needless ill health. ) 

2. The control of prolonged exhaustion 

3. A high specific motivation, which education can 
provide 
The importance of adequate nutrition to the 

health of the aging as stressed throughout the con- 
ference is of particular significance to home 
economics. Also of significance to students of family 
life was, as pointed out in one work group, the 
positive relation of satisfying personal and family 
relations to later mental health. 

In a more general way it was suggested that 
professional people lag behind lay people in in- 
terest in the subject of aging. E. V. Cowdry, MD, 
of the Washington University Medical School, re- 
porting a seminar on training in geriatric medicine, 
said: “This conference is in agreement as to the 
need and desirability of stressing a program in 
schools of medicine for teaching, research, and 
service on aging and the aged.” 

The following report from one of the seminars 
at the closing session of the conference may be 
a step toward increasing both interest and knowl- 


edge: 


All professional workers who come into contact with the 
aging should have special training in all fields of gerontol- 
ogy. Colleges and universities have an obligation in recog- 
nizing this need and should set up a curriculum to take care 
of the problem. 


Target for Traffic Safety for November 


ProsteM: Keeping the pedestrian safe in traffic. 
So.uTion: Car-conscious walking, pedestrian-conscious driving. 


—From the National Safety Council 
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Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by FLorence M. 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 


Research on the developmental-task concept, 
R. Havicnurst. School Rev. 64, No. 5 (May 
1956), pp. 215-223. 

Havighurst states that the developmental tasks 
of a particular group of people come from physical 
maturation, cultural pressure, and individual aspi- 
rations or values. 

Further light has been thrown on the nature 
and influence of the developmental-task concept 
since the rise in importance of the social role in 
our society. A social role is a pattern of behavior 
that is defined and expected by a group of people 
who occupy a certain position in our society. When 
a given social role is expected at a certain age it 
becomes a developmental task. For example, the 
role of husband is expected of young men; conse- 
quently, “getting married” becomes a developmen- 
tal task. 

This informative article reports the most recent 
research on the developmental-task concept and 
how it has been useful in planning educational 
objectives and in helping educators consider moti- 
vation of the learner and place objectives properly 
in respect to ages of learners. 


Why people take leadership, J. Hemprim.. Adult 
Leadership 56, No. 2 (June 1956), pp. 44-46. 
This writer feels that we need to learn more 

about why people try to lead, why group members 

follow or do not follow, and what causes a specific 
course of action to be effective. 

Recent experimental studies with adults led to 
the following revelations: 

1. When someone discovers that he alone has the 

information necessary to solve the group’s prob- 

lem, he is motivated to lead. 

The nature of the group’s task is a strong fac- 

tor in the number of leadership acts that mem- 

bers of the group will attempt. 


bo 


3. Whether or not a person will attempt to lead 
depends upon how his previous attempts have 
been received by group members. 

4. Motivation to lead is influenced by 
a. Importance of group’s task to individual 
b. Whether the individual can expect success 

in solution of problem through leading. 


The classroom teacher and the program of su- 
pervision, E. Srocx. Natl. Assoc. Secondary 
School Principals Bull. 40, No. 220 (May 1956), 
pp. 29-33. 

The classroom teacher's role and responsibility 
in any program of supervision are determined by 
the philosophy governing the supervisory program 
in effect at the time. 

The author divides the growth of supervision 
into three stages. Stage one he describes as 
strongly directive in nature and almost completely 
one way in operation; it was something done by 
supervisors to teachers in order to make them bet- 
ter teachers. Stage two grew into something done 
by supervisors for teachers. Observation and tell- 
ing were still the main practices, but a kindlier 
spirit prevailed and helpfulness was the motto. In 
the present phase, the emphasis is on what the 
supervisor does with the teacher for the improve- 
ment of the instructional program. Ideas and prac- 
tices are no longer the sole property of the super- 
visor, for now the teacher, too, is expected to 
propose and promote, plan and suggest, and move 
into a co-operative situation with the supervisor. 

The success of this phase will depend upon the 
teacher's acceptance of this new role and the super- 
visor's ability to work co-operatively. 


The gifted child, M. Tonn. Am. School Bd. J. 132, 

No. 6 (June 1956 ), pp. 29-30. 

The gifted child is the neglected one in our 
present society according to this author. He feels 
that this is a serious problem since these children 
are the future leaders of the community. If modern 
educational philosophy concerning respect for in- 
dividual differences is to survive, we must make 
provision for the gifted pupil. 

Two types of programs have been advocated: 
segregation into rooms or schools of their own, and 
regular classroom placement with an enriched pro- 
gram. Advocates of each program feel that every 
opportunity to mix with other children should be 
utilized, with the gifted child encouraged to take 
leadership whenever possible. 

It is agreed that skipping a grade is not adequate 
provision for the gifted. Too many social and emo- 
tional problems may result from placing a child 
with intellectual peers who outrank him physically 
and socially. 
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F amily Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Epona Van Horn 
School of Home Economics 
Oregon State College 


What makes women buy? G. Burck. Fortune 54, 

No. 2 (Aug. 1956), pp. 93-94+. 

This article, No. 3 in the series “Women and 
Business,” differs importantly from Nos. 1 and 2, 
covering “women as bosses” and “the great back 
to work movement.” (Fortune, June and July, 1956). 
Business has been able to get significant work and 
income data from investigations that count women, 
jobs, and dollars; but it cannot get its answer 
about buying by counting women in the market 
place. Subtle and complex factors elude measure- 
ment. Moreover, women assume several buyer 
roles: They are purchasers; they play three differ- 
ent roles as purchasing agents (1) influencing buy- 
ing decisions of families, friends, neighbors, or 
relatives, (2) making all or some buying decisions, 
and (3) making no decisions but merely perform- 
ing an errand. 

These buying roles are acted out in 42,843,000 
family units (1954 data), “practically every one 
containing a woman—as wife, head of family, or 
housekeeper.” 

Lacking data on the influence of women buyers, 
the editors of Fortune counter Mr. Burck’s ques- 
tion with “you can only estimate the power of a 
woman” and take a page to do just that in budget 
categories for “personal consumption expenditures” 
totaling $236.5 billions per year. But, the editors 
insist, estimates are not enough, and the reader is 
directed to Mr. Burck’s report of what business is 
doing in “launching a great new assault with en- 
larged forces and all the latest psychological am- 
munition.” 

Reviewed briefly are investigations by agencies 
such as the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the Bureau of Applied Re- 
search of Columbia University, the marketing de- 
partment of the University of Illinois, the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in co-operation with the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and the Advertising 
Research Foundation. Also touched on are investi- 
gations in “motivation research” covered in an 
earlier article (Fortune, June 1956). 

These studies are seen to indicate a trend in 
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studying women as buyers, “using increasingly 
subtle and complex interviews of panels of women, 
exploring one by one circumstances that go to 
make up women’s buying decisions.” 

(Nore: Some of the above studies and other consumption 
research were presented by participants at the last annual 
meeting of the American Economic Association. See papers 
and discussion under topics of “The production and con- 
sumption economics of economic growth” and “ The increase- 
of-consumption part of economic growth,” Am. Econ. Rev. 
46, No. 2 (May 1956).] 


Get them to work with a smile, M. Bermaru. 

Parents’ 31, No. 8 (Aug. 1956), pp. 42-43+. 

A mother of five discounts the nonsense that 
streamlined living and modern appliances leave no 
chores for modern children. A family’s need for 
help from all its members is the basis for down-to- 
earth tenets of motivational psychology. The edi- 
tors supplement this article with “A Guide for 
Little Housekeepers” [pp. 55-58], presenting in 
chart form four age groups and fourteen appliances, 
according to which a child can be guided in easy 
stages to learn to use electrical appliances. Chil- 
dren as young as three years old can help mother 
push the buttons, and as early as ten years of age 
can often take over full responsibility for use, care, 
and cleaning of appliances. The chart of capabili- 
ties by age has been prepared by Mrs. Elaine 
Knowles Weaver, mother of two young sons. 

The editors also provide the means of teaching 
safety in a list of 20 safety rules for using electricity 
wisely. They stress the importance of parents’ 
setting a good example along with teaching chil- 
dren the rules. 


Teaching for “free enterprise,” R. L. Pounns. 
Progressive Educ. 33, No. 4 (July 1956), pp. 
119-120. 

The editor's abstract says that 


This article argues that free enterprise can be defined in 
terms which are consistent with our commitment to democ- 
racy. This definition requires us to consider all sides of any 
issue over the meaning of free enterprise. The author is 
Professor of Education at the University of Cincinnati. 

This abstract is an easy way out of giving the 
reader the gist of this thoughtful article that loses 
much of its strength in an abstract. Perhaps most 
helpful to the teacher is the suggestion that free 
enterprise in its broad sense includes “creative 
individualism” tempered with teamwork. The team- 
work of modern life demands limits in individualis- 
tic competition. The concept of “free enterprise” 
applies also to nonprofit enterprises, such as gov- 
ernment, charity, and education. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Giapys I. BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


What children find humorous, B. D. Huntey. 
Childhood Educ. 32, No. 9 (May 1956), pp. 
424-497, 

What makes children laugh? Laughter is an 
elusive thing whether in children or adults. Laugh- 
ter is vital for release of tensions and cementing of 
friendly relationships. For some adults life is so 
grim and deadly serious that they fail to realize 
the importance of laughter for the healthy growth 
of children’s personality. According to several 
studies, children usually laugh at the following: 
surprise, incongruity and contrast, superiority and 
degradation, relief from strain, play situation, a 
social smile as stimulus, the impossible, pun or 
play on words, queer looking and queer sounding 
words, nonsense, and to cover embarrassment. 
Adults and children seldom see eye to eye on what 
is humorous as the sense of humor changes with 
different stages of growth, development, and ex- 
periences. 

Wanted: responsible individuals [Program key- 
note of the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, April 1956]. Child Study 33, No. 3 (Sum- 
mer 1956), pp. 2-15. 

Democratic society has always required of the individual 
a capacity for rational and_ethical responses to social need. 
Today we know that an interdependent world society liter- 
ally relies for survival upon man’s ability to become truly 
responsible and to develop a wisdom and moral courage 
that can balance his scientific and material gains. . . . This 
conference will, therefore, consider how parents, the family, 
the church, the school, and other community institutions 
can work together to give the democratic idea of responsible 
behavior real meaning for children. . . . 


How home and community together can foster 
responsibility in children: 
The contribution of the home, G. G. Jenkins. 
Responsibility does not exist in a vacuum. Parents 
everywhere are concerned with teaching children 
responsibility. Some feverishly search for a guid- 
ance blueprint. Parents can’t make children re- 
sponsible; the qualities are elusive. Responsibility 
grows slowly from within a child as experiences 
are put together and value patterns develop. 
Sometimes both parents and children are confused 
as to values. Delinquent children may show a type 
of responsibility toward their pals by never letting 
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them down, but a responsibility failure toward 
their family, church, and community. Parents fre- 
quently think of responsibility as carrying out tasks 
and meeting obligations. But it is far more. 
Responsibility is not only a conscious acceptance of ac- 
countability for one’s actions; it involves a relationship with 
somebody else—a child's gradually developing realization 
that people need one another, that we can not go it alone, 
that sometimes one must share and give, as well as take. 


Children are faced with choices; increasing ma- 
turity comes with a balance of responsibility to- 
ward one’s personal needs for self-growth and 
responsibility to the group. 

Parents are cautioned to beware of being over- 
zealous lest children be burdened with meaning- 
less tasks and platitudes which may develop strict 
obedience but not responsibility. Responsibility to 
be real for children must be in terms and actions 
meaningful for them. 


The contribution of the schools {Symposium}, 

V. WAGNER. 

What knowledge and attitudes are essential for 
responsibility to promote better understanding 
among people was the lead-off question, followed 
by how can greater parent-school participation be 
attained in developing responsibility. 

There is need to discover how to enable children 
to enter into the feelings of others and gain insight 
of themselves and contemporaries. The quality of 
the relationships in the school community is often 
of greater importance than the subject matter 
taught. Schools with the help of parents must de- 
velop basic attitudes and a proper climate to foster 
such education. Children need specific and differ- 
ing responsibilities according to changing levels of 
growth and development. The developments of 
our age require “a creative fellowship of mankind” 
to live happily in a nuclear age. 


The contributions of community agencies [Sym- 
posium], N. E. Cowen. 

This group focused on the question “What is a 
responsible individual?” Emphasis of the person 
and his needs is not enough; a democratic society 
to endure has certain expectations of the individ- 
ual. Citizenship in a democracy means not only 
rights and privileges but also duties and responsi- 
bilities to one’s fellow man and to various groups 
and institutions. The trend has been freedom of 
making choices. Much greater understanding of 
social institutions and their meaning for society is 
needed. Individual personality cannot be divorced 
from social institutions and group norms. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mary GREEN 
Ohio State University 


The effect of antioxidants on frozen ground 
pork, J. Nemx and L. Pace. Food Tech. 10, 
No. 7 (July 1956), pp. 315-319. 

The effects of the addition of various proportions 
of monosodium glutamate, soybean flour, and 
butylated hydroxyanisole to ground pork prior to 
storage as raw or cooked frozen meat for periods 
up to 12 or 18 months were investigated. Data 
were obtained on peroxide and pH values and on 
scores for acceptability. 

The cooking process alone was effective in re- 
tarding the development of rancidity, except in 
samples with soybean flour. The highest palatabil- 
ity scores were received by pork with added 
monosodium glutamate, but peroxide values indi- 
cated a pro-oxidant rather than an antioxidant 
effect, especially after 12 months of storage. Butyl- 
ated hydroxyanisole retarded oxidation in raw 
samples and was the most effective of the treat- 
ments for cooked samples. Palatability was equal 
to or better than for the controls. Soybean flour 
inhibited oxidation but had an adverse effect on 
palatability, except at minimum concentration in 
pork stored uncooked. Ground pork with added 
antioxidant substances had higher pH values than 
had control samples. Peroxide development in- 
creased with increased length of time of storage, 
but the quality of frozen ground pork stored for 
12 months was judged nearly as high as when 
fresh. 


Characteristics of shortened cake baked in a 
fast- and in a slow-baking pan at different 
oven temperatures, H. Cuartey. Food Research 
21, No. 3 (May-June 1956), pp. 302-305. 

The quality of shortened cake baked in pans 
with different rates of heat transfer was investi- 
gated. The temperatures were adjusted so that 
pairs of cakes were in the oven for identical lengths 
of time. At 365°F the cakes baked in a tinned 
iron pan (slow-baking) required 27 minutes, 
whereas a temperature of 345°F was sufficient for 
the cakes in a japanned iron pan (fast-baking) to 
reach the same degree of doneness in that length 
of time. The cakes in the fast-baking pan had 
larger volume, top more humped, and top crust 
lighter but side and bottom crusts darker than 
those in the slow-baking pan. 


Cakes baked in the japanned iron pan at 365°F 
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were done in 24 minutes. The volume was larger, 
the top less humped, the top crust definitely 
lighter, and the side and bottom crusts slightly 
darker than for cakes baked in the tinned iron pan 
at 395°F. The grain, texture, and over-all crumb 
quality of cakes in the fast-baking pan were su- 
perior to those qualities in cakes baked in the slow- 
baking pan, but no differences were found in the 
moistness or tenderness. 


Nutrients in frozen foods—Vitamin, mineral, 
and proximate composition of frozen fruits, 
juices, and vegetables, M. Burcer, L. W. Her, 
L. J. Terry, P. H. Derse, and C. H. Kriecer. 
J. Agr. & Food Chem. 4, No. 5 (May 1956), 
pp. 418-425. 

Quantitative data were presented on the nutri- 
tive value of 14 frozen fruit, 7 frozen fruit juice, 
and 30 frozen vegetable products from commercial 
processing lines of freezing plants throughout con- 
tinental United States and Hawaii. Average, maxi- 
mum, and minimum values were given for 8 vita- 
mins or provitamins, 6 minerals, and proximate 
composition for 796 sets of samples selected with 
regard to variations during growth and prepara- 
tion for the market. For a few products the effect 
on ascorbic acid content of using ascorbic acid for 
prevention of darkening and on sodium content of 
using sodium chloride during processing was re- 


ported. 


The discernment of primary tastes in the pres- 
ence of different food textures, A. O. MACKEY 
and K. Varasst. Food Tech. 10, No. 5 (May 
1956), pp. 238-240. 

Three different textures, liquid, gel, and foam, 
were studied for the effect on the perception of 
sweet, sour, bitter, and salt substances added to 
foods. Tomato juice and custard with added gela- 
tin were used as the test foods. Various concen- 
trations of sucrose, tartaric acid, caffeine, and 
sodium chloride were prepared for each food in 
the three texture forms. The control solutions con- 
tained suitable concentrations of taste substance 
in distilled water. 

Results indicated that for three of the taste con- 
stituents, sucrose, caffeine, and sodium chloride, 
detection was easier in custard than in tomato 
juice. The reverse was true for tartaric acid. The 
perception of sweet, sour, and salt substances, but 
not of bitter, was affected by the texture of the 
food. Discernment of taste was easiest in the liquid 
form of the food, most difficult in the gel, and 
intermediate in the foam. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by Jessie J. Mize 
University of Georgia 


The danger in mortgage debt, G. Burcx and S. 
Parker. Fortune 53, No. 4 (Apr. 1956), pp. 124- 
127. . 

New house construction is a mainstay of U. S. 
prosperity. The rise in residential mortgage rate 
is viewed by some with alarm. The rise in 1954 
was $9.7 billion; in 1955, $13 billion. Situations 
probably contributing to this trend are negligible 
down payments, low interest rates, income tax 
deduction allowances. Inflation since World War 
II has added mark-up value to old houses. The 
authors of this article ask: Is this safe mortgage 
security? The paid-up equity in houses in the 
peak year 1952 was $8700, in 1955 the average 
debt on each dwelling had increased by $900. 
Within reason, mortgage debt is healthy and dy- 
namic for the economy as a whole as well as 
essential for most house buyers. The question is: 
how much faster can mortgage debt rise over 
income? 

Charts illustrate trends and present situations in 
regard to housing finance. 


Pace setter house for 1956. House Beautiful 98, 

No. 7 (July 1956), pp. 53, 102+. 

Because 20 million homes in America are 30 
years old or older, a recently remodeled house 
built 40 years ago was chosen as 1956 pace setter. 

Specially designed backgrounds for many treas- 
ured articles were provided in the revamped house. 

Remodeling is often the best way to achieve a 
satisfactory house. In the pace setter house, the 
space enclosed in the old house, the grounds and 
gardens, as well as the familiar neighborhood 
were all preserved. Architects skillfully changed 
the old house to take advantage of distant views, 
of brighter interior schemes, and of present needs 
of the six family members. The present character 
has emerged from the strength of the past. An 
up-to-date feeling was achieved by rearranging the 
floor space and by furnishing differently. 

An entirely new lanai, in the Hawaiian mood, 
was added adjacent to the living room. It measures 
28 feet, 9 inches by 11 feet. Furnishings and con- 
struction data are summarized (pp. 106 and 116). 
Illustrations are in color as well as many in black 
and white. 
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Housing costs in the consumer price index, H. 
H. Lamate. Monthly Labor Rev. 79, No. 2 (Feb. 
1956), pp. 189-196, and No. 4 (Apr. 1956), pp. 
442-446. 

(The first half of the article, printed in the Fe is- 
sue, describes the concepts and expenditure basis of the 
housing component of the Consumer Price Index. The 
second half describes procedures used in pricing items in- 
cluded in the shelter portion of the housing component. 
Other articles in the series are to appear later.) 

In 1953 the Bureau of Labor Statistics revised 
the Consumer Price Index and included a housing 
index (base 1947-49 = 100). The annual expendi- 
tures of index families for items of shelter were 
weighted and incorporated in the index. Trans- 
actions in 46 index cities (large, medium, and 
small) are combined. The index is designed to 
measure the effect of price changes only on family 
expenditures. 

Renter costs and homeowner costs were studied 
separately for 1952 expenditures. The price per 
square foot for new housing of less than 1,000 
square feet in small cities (2500 to 30,500) was 


reported as follows: 

For different climate locations 
$ 9.53 
Moderate Cold 12.80 
13.54 

For different income levels 
$11.89 
Moderate high 11.69 
Moderate low 11.21 
10.45 


The homeowner costs studied were purchase, 
charges for purchase, interest contracted, taxes 
and special assessments, insurance, improvements, 
and repairs. The average annual shelter expendi- 
ture in 1952 for homeowners was $536; for renters, 
$256. The housing index in 1952 was 114.6, and 
in 1955 it averaged about 120. 


Light: New source in sight, Frances BELLow. 
Fortune 53, No. 5 (May 1956), pp. 138-141. 
Three major laboratories are trying to find a new 

way to light the darkness, while all major manu- 

facturers are turning out new kinds of lamps. 

A new source of light, called electrolumines- 
cence, is being studied and developed. Electro- 
luminescence consists of a phosphor-type coating 
on glass or metal which emits light when energy 
strikes it. High brightness seems possible. Circuit 
frequencies required are now impracticable to pro- 
vide but engineering research is attacking this 
problem. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Jane HaRTMAN 
Connecticut Hospital Association 


Salads should be treated with respect, J. M. Rock 
and D. H. Zumstec. Modern Hospital 87, No. 2 
(Aug. 1956), pp. 112-118. 

Acceptable hospital food service standards re- 
quire that salads be served even though it is diffi- 
cult to prepare them in busy dietary departments. 
Emphasis is placed on accompaniment salads rather 
than main-dish salads. A check list is included to 
cover facts pertinent to all salads, such as the 
point that salad greens should be thoroughly 
cleaned, “picked over,” and then dried. 

This article includes lists of side-dish salads, 
green salads, fruit salads, molded salads, and vege- 
table salads. Recipes for frozen fruit salad, hot 
potato salad, tomato French dressing, and Florida 


low calorie French dressing are given. Comments - 


are included concerning salad dressings and how 
they may be varied. 


Cost of fringe benefits, R. Goutp and K. Hart. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 8 (Aug. 1956), 
pp. 728-729. 

The department of dormitories and food services 
at Michigan State University attempted to isolate 
fringe benefit costs in the University residence hall 
food services. Labor costs were analyzed for the 
fiscal year July 1, 1952 through June 30, 1953. 
Four methods were used as basis for the computa- 
tion of fringe benefits, (a) as percentages of labor 
payroll for the year, (b) as percentages of annual 
income, (c) dollar value per employee, and (d) 
dollar value per person served. The fringe benefit 
costs to management which add to the employees’ 
pay include: paid vacations, paid holidays, paid 
sick leave, and workmen's compensation, fixed by 
law. 

This study indicated that approximately one 
dollar out of every five payroll dollars is absorbed 


for fringe benefits. All employers must be aware | 


that the wage rates established no longer measure 
the cost of hiring labor and the number of hours 
actually worked. 


Train from top down, not from bottom up, M. 
Mrrcnett. Inst. Mag. 39, No. 2 (Aug. 1956), 
p- 123. 

The vice-president for food production of the 

Stouffer Corporation says, “Training is a tangible 
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means of giving service to others . . . but it must 
start with top management.” Eight mistaken be- 
liefs about training included are: (1) belief that 
just giving instruction is training, (2) belief that 
training is “school stuff” for kids only, (3) belief 
that a “pep” talk or scolding is training, (4) belief 
that “learning it the hard way” is the best, (5) 
belief that reading a booklet or manual is training, 
(6) belief that training is just “theory” and not 
practical, (7) belief that training on the job should 
include “rough going” and trial and error pro- 
cedures, and (8) belief that training should all be 
done by a separate department or a school. 

An explanation is given concerning the need for 
training and the results that better training can 
produce. 

In a later article the author will present methods 


of planning a training program. 


Mechanized methods cut production and serving 
costs, R. Howarp. Inst. Feeding & Housing 6, 
No. 6 (June 1956), pp. 20-26. 

Mountainside Hospital has reorganized its kitchen 
layout to permit economical use of a 30-year-old 
kitchen. The new food conveying system is based 
on heated-refrigerated tray carts which transport 
complete meals directly from kitchen to patients’ 
rooms. 

Photographs illustrate steps involved from the 
time the refrigerated cartridges are inserted in 
each tray cart to the washing of the soiled dishes 


in a central room. 


Chicken makes good eating and economies, J. 
Rock and D. Zumstec. Modern Hosp. 86, No. 5 
(May 1956), pp. 112-118. 

Chicken is not only a nutritious food—an excel- 
lent source of complete protein, essential minerals, 
and vitamins—but may be also plentiful and eco- 
nomical, Chickens raised for eating purposes are 
now bred for a higher ratio of meat to bone. 

Improved packing and packaging simplify pur- 
chasing, improve quality, and aid portion control. 
Portion control packing of chicken is valuable to 
food cost control. It also assures the manager or 
dietitian that everyone is getting the same size 
portion. In some hospital situations where kitchen 
labor is short, cut-up chickens have been found to 
be economical. 

Various methods of cooking chicken are dis- 
cussed. The value of monosodium glutamate for 
enhancing chicken flavor is set forth, and quantity 
recipes are included for chicken croquettes, 
creamed chicken, and savory baked broilers. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Erne: W. THomas 
Hennepin County Welfare Board 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The environmental problems of life in old age 
and our evolving social consciousness, W. K. 
Viveetr. N. W. Architect 20, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr., 
1956 ), pp. 44-48. 

This article is based in part on a two-year re- 
search planning study of housing and care facilities 
for the aging. Although primarily in the fields of 
architecture and planning, it has drawn upon 
other disciplines. 

Once we thought adequate economic planning 
was all that was needed for a happy, serene life 
in old age. Social, economic, and scientific re- 
search has brought enrichment to the lives of the 
younger age groups but not to the old-age group. 
These very advances have discouraged the three- 
generation family, effected a pattern of mandatory 
retirement, and provided prevention and cure of 
many disabilities of old age; all of which make for 
more empty hours. 

Decentralization has increased the distance be- 
tween the individual and the social contacts and 
services he needs. The residential community in 
which he has spent his earlier life may have 
deteriorated. Or zoning ordinances may preclude 
remodeling to provide smaller dwelling units 
which meet the need of the older adult and may 
bring in some income. 

The following questions are presented regarding 
planning for older people: 

1. Can we integrate planning for them in our 
present planning efforts, associated with mu- 
nicipal and metropolitan governments? 

2. Are we evading the problem of housing for 
older people and failing to face up to specific 
questions of living patterns of older people? 

3. To what extent can existing hotel structures 
and/or the hotel pattern of living serve to fill 
the need? 

4. Shall we encourage the use of the older type of 
housing, and can ownership and operation be 
sufficiently attractive to insure continued main- 
tenance at a high-quality level? 

5. Is it desirable to have all institutions perform 
the full range of care and treatment of older 
people of limited physical ability with long- 

term illnesses or handicaps? 
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6. Is not the urgency of the problem so great as 
to make it imperative that we devise solutions 
which will’ serve as preventive as well as re- 
medial techniques? 

The author concludes that the solution may not 
come quickly. Stop-gap and temporary solutions 
may be necessary. 


F.D.A. nutrition program, E. M. Nexson. Public 
Health Repts. 71, No. 6 (June 1956), pp. 566- 
570. 

The Food and Drugs Act of 1906, which pro- 
hibited adulteration and misbranding, accelerated 
the advancement of nutrition science. Originally 
interested in adulteration involving poisonous sub- 
stances, the agency later turned its attention to 
the economic type of adulteration, such as non- 
nutritive fillers, water, and cheap ingredients. 

The Act of 1938 reflected the progress in nutri- 
tion and established legal standards for foods to 
which nutritive ingredients were added. Legal 
standards have been set for such foods as enriched 
flour, bread, rolls, and macaroni, evaporated milk 
with increased vitamin D, oleomargarine with 
added vitamin A, and enriched corn products. At- 
tention has been given to infant foods and special 
dietary foods. 


Importance of vitamin C in the diet and recom- 
mended standards for food products provid- 
ing this vitamin. Report of the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition, E. H. Stevenson, Acting 
Secretary. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 160, No. 17 
(Apr. 28, 1956), pp. 1470-1471. 

This report emphasizes the importance of de- 
pendable dietary sources of vitamin C. To insure 
a high vitamin content in citrus juice, fruit must 
be of good quality, picked at the proper time, and 
processed to retain a high degree of the vita- 
min. 

The Council recommended standards for orange 
juice, grapefruit juice, orange-grapefruit blend, 
tomato juice, and strained orange juice. 

1. The product should conform to definition and 
standard of FDA. 

2. Standards for mg of vitamin C per 100 ml of 
single-strength juice at time of picking are set 
for each variety. 

3. This level should be obtained by selection and 
processing rather than addition of synthetic 
ascorbic acid. 

4. Daily laboratory tests should be made to dem- 
onstrate the maintenance of recommended vita- 


min C level. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pautine E. KEENEY 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


New developments in silk—current trends in 
silk supply, G. E:socen. Modern Textiles 37, 
No. 7 (July 1956), pp. 58-60. 

Before the war and the advent of nylon, silk 
was the main export of Japan. The 800,000 bales 
exported in prewar days has dwindled to approxi- 
mately 300,000 bales. The reasons for the change 
are due not only to a smaller demand but also to 
changes in agriculture in Japan where food and 
grain crops are receiving more attention. 

This year an increase of approximately 10 per 
cent of raw silk consumption is predicted for the 
United States. Japanese consumption, however, is 
expected to remain at the same level. The ten- 
dency is toward western dress which curtails the 
purchase of kimonos. 

Many changes have been made in the silk indus- 
try and are reflected in improved quality and effi- 
ciency in trade. Price controls effected by the 
Japanese government have helped to overcome the 
violent price fluctuations that formerly harmed the 
industry. Methods of reeling silk have undergone 
changes that produce better-quality yarns. Im- 
proved quality has also resulted from new methods 
of testing, grading, and classifying silks. Tests 
required by the Japanese Conditioning House are 
on a par with those used in the United States, 
inspiring greater confidence in Japanese trade and 
eliminating the necessity for retesting the silks that 
we import. 


Silk in modern fabries, F. Mutter. Modern Tex- 

tiles 37, No. 7 (July 1956), pp. 61-62. 

The postwar period has brought about marked 
changes in the styling of silk as well as in the 
silk trade. Many developments of important sig- 
nificance have been made. Emphasis upon the 
“dressy” dress has popularized Shantungs, twills, 
and foulards. The acceptance of raw silk for ap- 
parel wear demanding bouffant or stiff materials 
has increased the production of loom-finished 
fabrics. The mixing-of silk with natural and_syn- 
thetic fibers has created fabrics with new appear- 
ance, texture, and unusual performance features. 
With all of these changes, silk is once more mak- 
ing important gains as a fiber for fashion apparel 
for men and women. 
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A study of wash and wear cottons, C. R. Wu- 
tias. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 45, No. 15 (July 16, 
1956 ), pp. 472-478. 

The interest in wash and wear fabrics has be- 
come a challenge to the textile industry—particu- 
larly those concerned with the manufacturing of 
cotton fabrics. The ideal wash and wear fabric 
or garment is one that presents an excellent ap- 
pearance after washing and drying. The degree to 
which fabrics and garments reach this ideal state 
is still relatively unknown. 

Twenty-four commercially treated cotton fabrics 
were analyzed, washed, and examined. Print, pat- 
tern, color, weave, fabric construction, and resin 
treatment influenced the wash and wear character- 
istics. Print, pattern, and color had psychological 
value in hiding wrinkles and creases. Resin appli- 
cations were successful in increasing wrinkle re- 
covery and thereby minimizing wrinkling and 
creasing. 

Dimethylol cyclic ethylene urea type resin was 
most effective in achieving satisfaction in wash 
and wear. 


Historical notes on the wet-processing industry: 
XII. Calicoes and indiennes—18th century 
printing, S. M. Epversrery. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
45, No. 15 (July 16, 1956), pp. 495-500. 

The dyeing and printing of fabrics has been an 
important part of our textile industry. Certain 
writings of Pliny the Elder in the first century 
were the first significant sources of the history of 
textile printing. Real interest arose when printed 
calicoes were brought into Europe from India by 
the Dutch East India Company. By the beginning 
of the 18th century, printing centers had been 
established in Switzerland, Holland, England, and 
Germany. 

Writings describing the industry of that period 
give an insight into the technical, financial, and 
labor problems. While many of the technical prob- 
lems of that time have been solved, other problems 
then were no different from those of modern print 
shops. Producers found it difficult to supply suffi- 
cient yardage to meet the demand and satisfy the 
desire for something new or totally different from 
what had ever been seen. It was difficult to find 
laborers with the qualifications necessary for such 
precise work who would be content to work for 
the wages they were able to pay. The fastness of 
colors, pattern piracy, and competition from im- 
ported fabrics were topics of discussion 200 years 
ago and are problems that have not been solved in 
the intervening years. 
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NEW BOOKS: 


Developmental Psychology. By Louis P. THorPE 
and WeENpELL W. Cruze. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1956, 670 pp., $6. 

In this college textbook, the authors present the 
picture of human growth and development from 
prenatal development through childhood, adoles- 
cence, maturity, and senescence. The develop- 
mental point of view is basic in the material pre- 
sented, and the concept of the “whole individual” 
permeates the writing as physical, emotional, social, 
intellectual, psychosexual, personality, and atypical 
development are considered. 

The content is accurate and supported by thor- 
ough references to research findings from fields 
such as psychology, sociology, child development, 
and cultural anthropology. The many graphs and 
tables help the reader assimilate the material, 
which is written in an easy-to-read style. At the 
end of each chapter a variety of helpful questions 
and exercises provides for the readers’ study and 
interpretation. 

In addition to covering the usual material pre- 
sented in a text on this subject, the authors have 
included enlightening chapters on psychosexual 
development, characteristics of atypical develop- 
ment, the educational environment, and maturity 
and senescence as stages of development. In these 
chapters the authors clearly make their greatest 
contribution to understanding the total picture of 
human development and growth. 

While this book is concerned with development 
through all stages, its main emphasis centers on 
the school years and adolescence, giving only brief 
and incomplete attention to the factors important 
in the preschool years. For this reason, it might 
best be used as a text or reference in a course 
concentrating on the late childhood and adolescent 
periods of development.—Pryius Ricnarps, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Adolescent Development and Adjustment. By 
Lester D. Crow and Atice Crow. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, 555 pp., 
$5.50. 

This book should be helpful to those studying 
and working with teen-agers. It considers adoles- 
cent experience, adolescent development, adoles- 


cent behavior motivations, and adolescent adjust- 
ments. It is based on the authors’ many years of 
experience in guiding teen-age boys and girls. In 
addition to their many examples, there are results 
of studies made by leading psychologists and soci- 
ologists, as well as opinions of prominent authori- 
ties of today. Since the book is a revision of a 
1945 edition, changes in the attitudes toward 
adolescents in the ten-year period are compared. 

The book has selected references for additional 
reading as well as discussion questions which seem 
usable. Appendix A provides an up-to-date film 
list for each subject, and in Appendix B there are 
seven self-evaluating questionnaires for adults to 
encourage their thinking about adolescent prob- 
lems. 

This is an exhaustive presentation. Cultural 
backgrounds, changes, and values are considered, 
as are the effect of previous childhood experiences 
upon the behavior of young people. 

The adolescent's problems, frustrations, and con- 
flicts are discussed, and suggestions for better un- 
derstanding and improvement are given. The 
content should provoke thinking and discussion.— 
Vio.a Hunt, Wisconsin Extension Service. 


Contemporary Farmhouses. Prepared by M. R. 
Hopce.i, under the direction of the Farmhouse 
Technical Committee (NC-9) of the North Cen- 
tral Region. Flexiplan 71204. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois Press, 1956, 22 pages plus 
24 Flexiplans, $3.50 [North Central Regional 
Publication 58, Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 600]. 

Contemporary Farmhouses was prepared for the 
use of farm families in the North Central Region 
in planning their homes. Its purpose and its form 
are explained by these statements on the first 
page: 

You can do a great deal of the planning just by choosing 
among arrangements of floor space, methods of construc- 
tion, and available materials, equipment and finishes. 

The best way to start is to find out the wants and needs 
of your family. Then examine and compare house plans 
such as the ones in this book. Note how various construc- 
tion methods can be used and the range of choice you have 
in materials and equipment. 

The first half of the book deals with major con- 
siderations in planning a home, its interior design, 
construction, surroundings. Much of this section 
is devoted to well-illustrated construction details. 

Then follows the “Flexiplan,” a unique scheme 
for providing North Central farm families with a 
variety of house plans suited to the conditions of 
that region. It consists of a set of 24 scaled draw- 
ings on divided sheets, so made that any one of 
the plan sections on the left side can be put 
together with any one of the plan sections on the 
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right side to form a complete floor plan. The plans 
are based on standard measurements of structure, 
doors, windows, and materials and are designed 
for clear-span roof frames; hence the suggested 
interiors can be arranged and varied as desired. A 
page of furniture cutouts is included. 

Although Contemporary Farmhouses is intended 
for the use of farm families in planning homes for 
themselves, it can be used by home economics 
teachers as an aid in planning certain phases of 
their housing courses. The Flexiplan itself might 
be used as laboratory material. For classes where 
adequate ground work is done in methods of de- 
termining the housing needs of a family and of 
helping families to do this part of the task for 
themselves, choosing a floor plan from among the 
576 possibilities in the Flexiplan would be an in- 
teresting and fitting conclusion to a class project. 

Contemporary Farmhouses is a contribution from 
the Illinois Experiment Station to Cooperative 
Regional Research under project NC-9 of the North 
Central Region. It was prepared by M. R. Hodgell, 
under the direction of the regional technical com- 
mittee for the project. This committee included 
agricultural engineers and home economists of the 
North Central states and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. University of Illinois staff members 
served as consultants on various subject matter 
phases.—-Maup Wuson, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Dressmakers of France. By Mary Brooxs Pickins 
and Dora Loves Mutter. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1956, 178 pp., $3.75. 

This small volume is the work of two women 
with considerable experience in the field of cloth- 
ing and fashion. The word sketches give brief but 
interesting pictures of the background and char- 
acteristics of the men and women in Paris who 
formerly created and of those who currently create 
the fashions followed throughout the world. While 
the title of the book purports it to be concerned 
with the dressmakers of France, brief mention is 
also made of the creators of hats, accessories, and 
textiles. 

Particularly interesting for students are the sec- 
tions on the scope and purposes of the Chambre 
Syndicale de la Couture Parisienne and the train- 
ing of the midinettes, because it is more difficult 
to find information on these phases of the fashion 
field than on designers, who are favorite subjects 
for articles in fashion magazines. 

As the book is intended chiefly for students of 
clothing design, it is regrettable that—with two 
exceptions—the pronunciation of the names of de- 
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signers is not included. The suggestions on how 
to obtain cards of admission to the openings are 
valuable. 

Generously illustrated with photographs of de- 
signers, of some of their salons, and of important 
buildings and avenues in Paris, the book has a 
good index but no bibliography although mention 
is made in the text of a few source books for 
further study of the subject.—Mary Evans, Verona, 
N. J. 


A Handweaver’s Workbook. By Heatuer G. 
Torre. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1956, 179 pp., $4.50. 

This book is written in an interesting, informal 
style as though the author were addressing a class 
of beginning weavers. The first part of the book 
deals with the loom, explaining the various parts 
and touching briefly upon types of hand looms. 
Then the processes of weaving are discussed. 

The second part of the book deals with stand- 
ard weaves that can be executed on the four- 
harness loom. Certain directions, definitions, and 
explanations included in chapters 9 and 10 should 
be of help to the beginner working alone. 

In general the book is easier to read than to fol- 
low, because references to chapters that are to 
follow and to illustrations in other parts of the book 
make it difficult to concentrate on the problem at 
hand. More illustrations would add to the value of 
the book for a beginner. However, a comprehen- 
sive index and glossary aid materially in finding 
information needed on any specific topic.—Luta E. 
Situ, State University of Iowa. 


New Lives for Old. By Marcarer Meap. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, 1956, 548 
pp., $6.75. 

This is the second installment of a fascinating 
“continued” story. Margaret Mead, who made a 
study of the Manus of New Guinea in 1928, had 
the exciting experience of returning 25 years later 
to learn the changes which had taken place in this 
group. 

She found, on her first trip, a completely primi- 
tive people. A quarter of a century later, these 
people had thrown off tradition and superstition 
and had created a civilized society for themselves. 

Several influences were responsible for these 
changes. The first was that the people themselves 
wanted to change. A second reason was that 
Americans in World War II caime in great numbers 
to the Admiralty Islands, were greatly liked by the 
Manus, and gave to the people ideas of how to 
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change. Last but not least, Paliau, the leader of 
“The New Way,” came forward at the right time. 

Paliau’s program stood for modernization, includ- 
ing a new version of Christianity, plans for modern 
villages, for political unification among the his- 
torically hostile people, for economic betterment, 
for community organization, and for community 
enterprises. 

The Manus people, once they had determined 
upon their course, discarded their old customs and 
“Changed their entire pattern at once—houses, 
costumes, ceremonies, social organization, law- 
making.” This new pattern was pieced together 
from “bits of European civilization” which they 
had learned through the previous 25 years. 

Margaret Mead believes that the reason the 
Manus have moved faster in their development 
than have any people of whom we have records is 
because the entire pattern of their lives was 
changed at one time. The break with the old was 
complete. 

The most encouraging statement in the bcok is 
that the United States, in its philosophy “that all 
men are created equal,” has something of great 
importance to give to all the people of the world.— 
KatuarinE Howtzciaw, International Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Cultural Values of American Ethnic Groups. By 
Sister FRANCES JEROME Woops, C.D.P. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1956, 402 
pp., $4.50. 

This is a new approach to the study of cultural 
factors and a very meaningful one for those es- 
tablishing relationships with people. It is a sym- 
pathetic and informed analysis of the cultural 
values of the American ethnic groups—Negro, 
Oriental, American, Mexican, Jewish, and Euro- 
pean. Sister Frances Jerome Woods, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and social work at Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, contrasts 
the culture of the various ethnic groups with the 
dominant American groups through the study of 
social institutions of the family, religion, govern- 
ment economics, education, and recreation. She 
brings together with a new focus much that has 
been written on the subject. The information is 
well documented. One becomes acquainted with 
some of the best thinkers and writers on the sub- 
ject. Examples are drawn from case records, inter- 
views, personal history documents, and also from 
secondary sources. Sister Frances Jerome Woods 
gave an institute on “Cultural Factors in the Case- 
worker-Client Relationship” at the Texas Social 
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Welfare Conference in 1953, and the material was 
so well received she was urged by her own pro- 
fession as well as others to write this book. The 
book is highly recommended for all members of 
the helping or teaching professions. It is very well 
written and will help one to understand one’s own 
cultural background as well as show how members 
of other groups appear to each other. It is well to 
remember “Feelings and attitudes, which are prod- 
ucts of culture, can be evaluated only in the light 
of cultural knowledge.”"—Rutn B. Hayes, White 
Plains, New York. 


Family Life Publications. By Atice Sowers. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma, 1956, 
497 pp., $2. 

Alice Sowers, as director of Family Life Insti- 
tute, University of Oklahoma, has a multiplicity of 
activities, which include weekly newspaper articles 
entitled “Families First,” followed by discussion of 
these topics on the weekly radio broadcast, “Family 
Life Radio Forum,” carried over 25 of Oklahoma's 
radio stations. Both the articles and the broadcasts 
are used as resource material in discussion groups 
organized by those interested in child care and 
guidance, family relationships, and community im- 
pacts on home life and families. Family Life Pub- 
lications is a compilation of these many newspaper 
articles, discussion guides for the broadcasting 
series, lists of books, pamphlets, and films for addi- 
tional resource material. In addition to this ma- 
terial, there are articles designed for discussion 
group leaders in the techniques of group discus- 
sion; information pertaining to establishing “Parent 
Bookshelves” with or without the availability of a 
public library; copy of a one-act play with par- 
ticipation in a radio forum lecture; a leadership 
conference guide outlining the tools necessary in 
establishing many activities of the Family Life 
Institute. 

As family life co-ordinator in the public school 
system and as an active PTA board member on 
local, county council, and state levels, I find this 
book extremely valuable, and I would not hesitate 
to recommend it very strongly to study course 
chairmen of such organizations as the PTA, 
mothers’ clubs, and others desirous of better under- 
standing children. However, if the book is ever 
revised, some repetition could be eliminated, and 
the structure of the book itself could be more at- 
tractive. In order for some articles to be contained 
on a single page, the print is so tiny it is very 
difficult to read. The lack of index is apt to cause 
the careless reader to miss the excellent material 
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on techniques of group discussions, the playlet, 
and the history of the movement.—Martua JouN- 
son, Hillsborough County School System, Tampa, 
Florida. 


The Nursery School and Child Care Center. By 
Ciarx E. Mousrakas and Minnie Perrin Ber- 
son. New York: Whiteside, Inc., and William 
Morrow & Company, 1955, 222 pp., $3.50. 

This book should prove valuable to teachers and 
parents of young children. Parents should be en- 
lightened as to the values of schools for young 
children, but perhaps one of the strengths of this 
book for parents is that it may serve as a guide 
for them in choosing a reputable school for their 
child, whatever the reasons may be for choosing 
one. 

College teachers in the field of early childhood 
education will find the book a good source of 
information in classes where the different types of 
schools—such as the co-operative, private, paro- 
chial, college laboratory, and child-care centers— 
are studied in program planning. The authors in 
a very readable, down-to-earth approach in this 
writing have presented from available data a brief 
survey to reveal the status of the different types 
of nursery schools in the United States today.— 
Joserumne Horrer, Oklahoma A and M College. 


Every Other Bed. By Mixe Gorman. Cleveland 
and New York: The World Publishing Company, 
1956, 318 pp., $4. 

This is a crusading book intended to “open eyes 
which never knew they were closed.” Its title 
derives from the fact that half of the hospital beds 
in the United States today are occupied by mental 
patients, and the proportion is increasing. “We are 
on a treadmill, and we are losing at the rate of 
16,000 patients a year.” We spend more than a 
billion tax dollars annually for their hospital care, 
with the cost rising at an astronomic rate, and no 
respite in sight. 

The book is a plea for research on the causes 
of mental illnesses and deficiencies and for the 
training of specialized psychiatric workers. It cites 
examples which give hope that, with this research 
and training, many thousands might be returned to 
their jobs and their families rather than being 
hidden away to vegetate in understaffed, over- 
crowded state hospitals. The author believes that 
much mental illness is physiological and cites the 
remarkable progress made with the drugs reserpine 
and chlorpromazine used in conjunction with psy- 
chiatric treatment. 
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Mr. Gorman, a former newspaperman, became 
interested in mental illness when he was sent to 
visit his state hospital for a story for his paper 11 
years ago. He became a crusader, responsible in 
no small measure for the progress beginning to 
be seen. He was chief writer and director of public 
hearings for the President's Commission on Health 
Needs of the Nation and is executive secretary of 
the National Mental Health Committee. His book 
achieves authenticity from well-chosen passages 
quoted from the “experts.” It is extremely readable 
and quotable. 

This book is indexed and its acknowledgments 
section constitutes a bibliography.—Vera W. 
Wa Jacksonville, Florida. 


Experiences with Foods. By L. BELLE PoLLanp. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1956, 528 pp., $4.32. 
Experiences with Foods presents a well-inte- 

grated, family centered approach to the first course 

in meal planning, preparation, and service for high 
school students. The author is the supervisor of 
home economics in the public schools of St. Louis, 

Missouri. 

The book is attractive in format and appealing 
in presentation. It is generously illustrated with 
colored as well as black-and-white pictures, clever 
drawings, and informative charts. The material is 
organized into nine units: “Eating Well,” “Break- 
fasts,” “Living Well,” “Luncheons or Suppers,” 
“Dinners,” “Individual Food Needs,” “Food Preser- 
vation,” “Good Manners and Entertaining,” and 
“The Cook Book.” The appendix contains sug- 
gested audio-visual aids for each unit. Each chap- 
ter opens with a brief statement of major emphasis 
and closes with suggestions for clarifying under- 
standings and with additional experiences in plan- 
ning, practicing, and evaluating. 

The book is directed to high school students with 
careful consideration for their present needs, in- 
terests, and responsibilities in family and social 
relationships. Since the emphasis throughout the 
book is placed upon basic principles and techniques 
of meal planning, food preparation, and home 
management, it will be readily adaptable to a wide 
variety of homemaking programs.—IRENE Hucues,, 
Glendale, California. 


A Dictionary of Dietetics. By Ruopa Ex.is. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956, 152 pp., $6. 
This book is a compilation of terms and refer- 

ences related to diet and diet therapy. The selec-- 

tion of terms and references included are broad 
in scope. For example, bread, market basket, jam., 
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malnutrition, edema, niacin, fistula, desoxycorticos- 
terone, and insulin shock are defined. Emphasis 
has been placed on the practical application of 
diet with respect to the background, food habits, 
economic status, as well as the physiological needs 
of people in the hospital and in the home. 

In attempting to make the book useful to the 
lay person, the author has left many definitions 
incomplete and oversimplified others. In many in- 
stances one would need to look in other references 
for a more complete and clearer meaning of the 
term or word in question. The book might be of 
value to the student of elementary nutrition and 
diet therapy. Definitions and explanations are not 
complete enough to be of technical value to a 
professional person. 

The author is a teacher of foods and nutrition 
at Brooklyn College. The words and terms in- 
cluded are presented alphabetically—Mary E. 
Fugua, Pennsylvania State University. 


The Complete Book of Low Calorie Cooking. 
By Leonarp Louis Levinson. New York: Haw- 
thorn Books, Inc., Publishers, 1956, 319 pp., 
$4.95. 

This book is interesting reading and one has the 
feeling the author enjoyed writing it, too. This is 
more than a low-calorie cook book. The author 
is sincere in his effort to help the dieter carry out 
the physician’s orders to lose weight. His humor 
and philosophy sprinkled throughout the book are 
amusing. 

Mr. Levinson has assembled a wealth of ma- 
terials about food products for reducers and new 
appliances for low-calorie cooking. Of course, 
many of the items—and they are numerous—would 
be useful to those not wanting to reduce. He gives 
helpful hints on food preparation and recipes with 
calories per serving. Most cooks would appreciate 
the dictionary of seasonings as well as many of the 
600 recipes. For those who find snacks and bever- 
ages their downfall calorie-wise, there is a list of 
beverage substitutes and 50 sensible snacks. 

In the “ABC's of Nutrition,” one might question 
some of the author's interpretations, for example: 

“For vitamin A, protein, calcium, other minerals, 
and vitamins. Skim Milk, Buttermilk, Yogurt, Cot- 
tage Cheese, Ice-Cream Products. Children through 
the teen years need 3 to 4 cups of milk or equiva- 
lent a day; adults, 2 cups.” 

Some of us might like to do some rearranging 
of his “Basic Seven for Low Calorie Diets.” But 
on the whole, the information is accurate, material 
well organized, and the format pleasing. Whether 
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or not this book will succeed in helping the over- 
weight person reduce remains to be seen. This is 
not the usual kind of diet book; Mr. Levinson is 
to be commended for giving a little different angle 
to the agelong problem of weight control.—A. JUNE 
Bricker, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Introducing Patti Lewis, Home Economist. By 
Heven Weis. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 
1956, 190 pp., $2.75. 

What is a home economist? All of us who have 
attempted to interpret the breadth of the education 
offered by a college department of home economics 
of merely moderate size and the variety of pro- 
fessional fields for which it qualifies its graduates 
are aware of the general ignorance of the term. In 
contrast, simply to mention nursing, teaching, or 
social work communicates immediate recognition 
of the job. 

Unfortunately, Introducing Patti Lewis, Home 
Economist, by identifying the title with its most 
common stereotype, a food demonstrator and recipe 
tester, will do little to inform its intended readers, 
high school girls, about the many kinds of special- 
ties included in home economics. “Home Econ- 
omist in Business” would more accurately describe 
the job portrayed by Miss Wells in a lively and 
romantic style calculated to interest these readers. 
This more restricted title would have left room 
in what is a worth-while vocational series for such 
needed additions as “The Home Economist as 
Dietitian,” “The Home Economist as Extension 
Worker,” and others. 

The recruiting appeal of this book will probably 
be limited to the particular type of personality 
that responds to a glamorous presentation of work 
calling for ambition, aggressiveness, and other 
qualities making for success in the business world. 
It provides no hint that college home economics 
prepares for many other professions appealing to 
quite different types of individuals.—-Manion D. 
SWEETMAN, University of Maine. 


_1955 Book of ASTM Standards. Part 7—Tex- 


tiles, Soap, Water, Paper, Adhesives, Ship- 
ping Containers, and Atmospheric Analysis. 
Philadelphia: American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 1956, 1656 pp., $11. 


ASTM Standards on Textile Materials (With Re- 
lated Information ). Prepared by ASTM Commit- 
tee D-13 on Textile Materials. Philadelphia: 
American Society for Testing Materials, January 
1956, 766 pp., $5.75. Price to members, $4.40. 


November 11 to 17 is American 
Education Week. Teachers and lead- 
ers in community organizations will 
want to begin to make their plans 
now for appropriate observance of 
this week. The general theme this 
year is “Schools for a Strong Amer- 
ica.” The National Education Asso- 
ciation will supply posters, lapel but- 
tons, invitation forms, place mats, 
napkins, bumper strips, plays, scripts, 
recordings, movie trailers, publicity 
mats, and general planning helps at 
production cost. Write to Ivan A. 
Booker, Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A new U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce booklet called Leok Forward 
to Your Retirement tells us that, if 
you are in your 40's or 50's it is not 
too soon to start planning ahead. This 
little pamphlet mentions and dis- 
cusses briefly the more important 
things to consider in planning for 
your retirement. Single copies are free 
on request from Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


How the Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare works toward the well- 
being of the world’s children is told 
in a 48-page pamphlet called Your 
Children’s Bureau—Its Current 
Program. It is an interesting and 
important story and the booklet can 
serve as a guide to Bureau serv- 
ices. For a copy of this pamphlet, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
357-1956, send 20 cents to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. To help you keep in touch 
with developments in other profes- 
sions on behalf of children, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publishes a bimonthly 
journal called Children. Children 
is neither house organ of, nor spokes- 
man for, the Bureau. Its feature arti- 
cles are contributed by persons of 
professional competence, most of 
whom are not associated with the 


Bureau, and none of whom is asked 
to subscribe to any position or policy 
of that Bureau. Subscription to this 
journal is $1.25 for orie year. Send 
your check or money order to Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Five films concerned with the 
problems of mental health are now 
available for your civic activities from 
Smith, Kline & French Film Center 
on a free-loan basis. These 30-minute 
documentaries are 16-mm kinescopes 
of the Center’s national television se- 
ries The March of Medicine, which 
it produced in co-operation with the 
American Medical Association. “We, 
The Mentally Ill,” enacted and nar- 
rated by mental patients at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C.., 
is the first public program of its kind. 
“Search for Sanity” describes a visit 
to the Hudson River State Hospital, 
showing the care and treatment of the 
mentally ill. “Alcoholism: The Re- 
volving Door” demonstrates early 
treatment of acute alcoholism with 
both psychotherapy and new drug 
therapy. “Child Behind the Wall” is 
a documentary emphasizing the lack 
of proper facilities and trained per- 
sonnel for treating emotionally dis- 
turbed children and the need for in- 
creased public understanding. “The 
Lengthening Span” reports on recent 
advances in the field of geriatrics and 
shows a model community health 
forum in action at St. Petersburg, 
Florida. To borrow these films, write 
to Film Center, Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories, 1530 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia 1, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Health workers may find construc- 
tive guidance on the manner in which 
they can make a maximum contribu- 
tion to the solution of juvenile de- 
linquency in Health Services and 
Juvenile Delinquency, a 54-page 
publication of the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This book- 
let is a report based on the delibera- 
tions of the Conference on Health 
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Services and Juvenile Delinquency, a 
joint project of the Children’s Bureau 
and the privately financed Special 
Juvenile Delinquency Project. Ber- 
tram M. Beck, director of the Special 
Juvenile Deliquency Project, prepared 
the report from material brought out 
during the conference. It was then 
published and made available by the 
Children’s Bureau. For a copy of this 
publication, send 20 cents to Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


“Health Service Is a Basic Right 
of All the People” is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by the Public Affairs 
Institute and written by Dewey An- 
derson, director of the Institute. The 
five-volume survey of the “Health 
Needs of the Nation” made by the 
President's Commission prompted this 
pamphlet. Chapter headings are: 
Health Needs, Health Facilities, Health 
Personnel, and What We Have a Right 
to Expect. Price is 50 cents, and the 
pamphlet may be obtained from Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 


If you have been putting off relin- 
ing that coat, this would probably be 
the right time to get at it. Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 948, How to Re- 
line a Coat, by Janet Reed, Adaline 
Snellman, and Gertrude P. Harrell will 
help you to determine the amount of 
fabric to buy and give you detailed 
instructions on how to proceed from 
there. This 5-cent bulletin is pub- 
lished by the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture co-operating. It might be 
a good time, too, to read Cornell Ex- 
tension Bulletin 815 by F. B. Wright 
and Harold Clough, called Care and 
Adjustment of the Sewing Ma- 
chine. This 63-page publication of 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture co- 
operating is a second edition and was 
revised in August of this year. Its 
purpose is to give instructions for 
routine care, major cleaning and oil- 
ing, and adjustments of the family 
sewing machine and for meeting any 
trouble that it may develop. This bul- 
letin costs 15 cents. Both publica- 


tions are issued by the Cooperative 
Extension Service, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. The Silver Anni- 
versary of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Alabama 
was celebrated at a banquet in Tus- 
caloosa on May 11. The occasion also 
marked the forty-third year of home 
economics teaching at the University. 
Catherine T. Dennis, 1954-56 presi- 
dent of the AHEA and the guest 
speaker, discussed “The Contribution 
of Home Economics to Family 
Living.” 

Awards for distinguished service 
were made to six Alabama home 
economists: Mrs. Ann W. Carothers 
of Avondale Mills; Sallie Hill of The 
Progressive Farmer; Edith Hitchcock 
of the Alabama Power Company; 
Edith Jones of the National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Maryland; Ruth 
Stovall, Alabama supervisor of voca- 
tional home economics; and Mrs. Ellis 
W. Waldrop, homemaker of Bessemer, 
Alabama. 

ARIZONA. Dr. Ruth C. Hall, 
formerly of the University of Colo- 
rado, became director of the School 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Arizona on August 1 to succeed 
Mrs. Bertha Akin Gregory (see Cali- 
fornia notes). 

CALIFORNIA. The California 
Home Economics Association has 
appropriated $800 to its recruitment 
committee, of which Claribel Nye of 
Berkeley is chairman. “Public Rela- 
tions and Recruitment” will be the 
theme for the year. 

California held its second annual 
state conference for vocational 
high school teachers at Whittier 
College from August 21 to 23. Billie 
Williamson of Colorado A & M Col- 
lege served as leader for this confer- 
ence on home and community 
projects in homemaking education. 
Gladys Stevenson of Whittier College 
and her staff worked closely with the 
California Bureau of Homemaking 
Education, whose chief is Mrs. Doro- 
thy Schnell, in making the conference 
a success. 

Mrs. Bertha Akin Gregory, re- 
cently director of the School of Home 


Economics at the University of Ari- 
zona and former chief of the Bureau 
of Homemaking Education in Cali- 
fornia, has returned to the state as 
chairman of the home economics de- 


partment of Los Angeles State College. 


CONNECTICUT. Albert I. Oliver 
of the University of Pennsylvania dis- 
cussed “Money—Magic, Muddle, or 
Madness” at the May 10 annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the new Betsy 
Ross School in New Haven. 

“Pottery and Ceramics You Can 
Make” was the subject discussed by 
Lucia Comins of Wassaic, New York, 
at a meeting on May 2 of the arts 
department of the Association at the 
high school library in Stamford. 

The Connecticut Valley Student 
Scientific Conference on April 25 at 
Connecticut College included reports 
on studies made by men and women 
students at colleges of the Connecticut 
Valley, exhibits, and demonstrations. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Mrs. 
Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Wash- 
ington correspondent and Washington 
editor of the NBC-TV “Home” show, 
was guest speaker at the spring dinner 
meeting of the D. C. Home Eco- 
nomics Association on May 2 at the 
Occidental Restaurant. 

GEORGIA. New faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Georgia 
include Dr. Carlfred Broderick as 
associate professor in family develop- 
ment; Wynelle Johnson as assistant 
professor of clothing and _ textiles; 
Elizabeth Wilson as assistant profes- 
sor of home management; Ruth 
Moore as assistant professor of foods 
and nutrition; Judith Jones as assist- 
ant professor of child development; 
Carmille Schiffman as instructor in 
child development; and Betty M. 
Dewees as instructor of clothing and 
textiles. 

Extension Service changes in- 
clude the retirement on July 1 of 
Frances Lowe, Bibb County home 
demonstration agent for more than 
30 years; the retirement of Martha 
McAlpine as family life specialist and 
the appointment of Audrey Morgan, 
former district agent in South Central 
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Georgia, as her successor; and ap- 
pointments of Mary Elizabeth Don- 
aldson as district home demonstration 
agent for South Central Georgia, 
Nelle Thrash as food preservation 
specialist, and Anne Cook as assist- 
ant nutritionist. 

ILLINOIS. Mrs. Kathryn Van 
Aken Burns retired as state leader of 
home economics extension at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on September 1. 
She joined the staff as nutrition spe- 
cialist in 1920, became assistant state 
leader of home economics extension 
in 1921, and state leader in 1923. 
Then only 15 Illinois counties had 
home economics extension programs. 
Today 101 of the 102 counties have 
programs, and every county has home 
economics 4-H clubs. 

Mrs. Burns was president of the 
AHEA from 1936 to 1938. She has 
served on many Association commit- 
tees and is now a member of the one 
on federal research related to home 
economics (see Washington News, 
page 680). 

Edna R. Gray, University of Illi- 
nois textiles and clothing specialist 
since 1923, died on July 4. Miss Gray 
was one of the early people inter- 
ested in the consumer education 
aspect of textiles and clothing. Before 
joining the University staff, she had 
taught at Tabor College, Tabor, Iowa; 
Illinois Woman's College, Jacksonville; 
University of Minnesota; and Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 

Miss Gray served as chairman of 
AHEA’s textile section from 1929 to 
1930 and of the textiles and clothing 
division from 1930 to 1931. 

Chicago Home Economists in 
Business. Louis Cheskin, director of 
the Color Research Institute, was the 
speaker at the HEIB’s May 10 dinner 
meeting. At their September 13 meet- 
ing Paul Heddens, acting director of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, ex- 
plained some of the 178 projects hav- 
ing to do with Chicago’s develop- 
ment. 

IOWA. To encourage outstanding 
home economics students to study 
further in the field, the annual 
Graduate Day on October 26 at Iowa 
State College included information 
on graduate work in home economics 
throughout the nation. 

Mrs. Louise Peet and Belle Lowe 
retired this year from the Iowa State 
College staff. Mrs. Peet, a staff mem- 
ber since 1928, was head of the de- 
partment of household equipment 
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ECONOMICS? 


“Why Study Home Economics?” Isn’t 
that a question you're called upon fre- 
quently to answer? wHy should students 
study Home Economics? How will it 
make them better homemakers, better 
professional and technical workers? 


Why not use a superb, professionally- 
endorsed sound film to help you answer 
these questions? Young America offers 
you such a film in its new 


Why Study Home Economics, a 10-min- 


ute motion picture made just for your 


classes, made under the guidance of 
Edna A. Hill, Chairman of Home Eco- 
nomics Department, University of Kan- 
sas. Prints of the film can be purchased 
at $50 each, or can be rented at nominal 
rates from all leading educational film 
libraries. 


Also available from Young America are 
many other films and filmstrips to aid 
you in your Home Economics program 
. . . for such topics as cooking, home 
management, sewing, child care, con- 
sumer education, and others. For com- 
plete descriptive information, write to: 


Fins, 
INC. 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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from 1931 to 1951 and acting head 
until 1953. She is the author of 
Household Equipment, a textbook in 
its fourth edition. Miss Lowe, a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1918, has been 
professor of food and nutrition and 
home economics research. Her Ex- 
perimental Cookery also is in its fourth 
edition. 

At the State University of Iowa, 
Edna Bowersox, recently of Albion 
College in Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed in charge of home manage- 
ment; and Harriet Stevens of the 
staff has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor, a joint appointment with the 
Child Welfare Research Station. 

F. Eugenia Whitehead of SUI 
was consultant and guest speaker at 
a workshop sponsored by the Ohio 
Dietetic Association on April 27 in 
Cleveland. “Food Habits of Teen- 
agers” was her topic. 

Lula Smith of SUI spoke on 
“Weaving Modern Textiles” at the 
annual meeting of the Contemporary 
Handweavers of Texas in San An- 
tonio on April 28. She also spoke to 
the Weavers Guild of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on the SUI method of teaching 
contemporary hand-weaving. Miss 
Smith is co-author of Contemporary 
Handweaving. 

KANSAS. Establishment of a 
Kansas State College scholarship pro- 
gram to honor Mrs. Bessie Brooks 
West was announced on May 4 at a 
dinner in her honor. Head of the de- 
partment of institutional management 
and in charge of the campus food 
service since 1928, Mrs. West re- 
linquished her administrative respon- 
sibilities as of July 1. 

New staff members at Kansas State 
College include Mrs. Neila I. Teresa, 
instructor in the department of foods 
and nutrition, and Anna Lee Messer, 
instructor in the department of cloth- 
ing and textiles. 

Nearly a century of service at 
Kansas State College by members of 
the Marlatt family ended when Abby 
Marlatt resigned as professor of 
foods and nutrition to become director 
of the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Kentucky on Sep- 
tember 1. Dr. Marlatt’s grandfather 
was one of the founders of the Col- 
lege in 1863; and her father and her 
uncle, alumni of the College, were 
both members of the entomology 
staff. Dr. Marlatt, KSC °33, joined 
the staff in 1945. 

Resignations of KSC staff members 
include those of Beulah Westerman, 
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professor of foods and nutrition, who 
continues to reside in Manhattan; 
Barbara Densmore, instructor in 
clothing and textiles; Joan Rye, in- 
structor in family economics, who was 
married in August to Frederick W. 
Montayne and is now living in Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Bernice Schoneweis, 
instructor in foods and nutrition, who 
is now living in Miltonvale; and Mrs. 
Ethelind Gibson, instructor in foods 
and nutrition, now living in Mexico 
City. 

Mrs. Ethel Reese will conduct 
courses in home economics education 
at the University of Kansas this year 
while Helen Lohr is on leave. 

Dorothy Lane, recently of Oregon 
State College, is head teacher for the 
University’s Home Economics Nursery 
School. 

LOUISIANA. Two sisters, Mat- 
tie Mae English and Mrs. Lula E. 
Moss, were named as outstanding 
home demonstration agents in Loui- 
siana to receive Distinguished Service 
Awards at the meeting of the National 
Home Demonstratiom Agents’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago on October 31. To- 
gether they have served Louisianians 
for 53 years through the Extension 
Service, Miss English in Caddo Parish 
for 31 years and Mrs. Moss in St. 
Helena Parish for 22 years. 

MAINE. Nealda M. Erickson 
has been appointed instructor in home 
economics at Nasson College in 
Springvale. 

The promotion of Cynthia L. Beck 
from instructor to assistant professor 
at the College has been announced by 
Madge E. Dilts, chairman of the home 
economics department. 

MASSACHUSETTS. About 275 
homemakers attended a 2-day sum- 
mer workshop at the School of 
Home Economics at the University of 
Massachusetts. Nutrition, family life, 
public affairs, agriculture, manage- 
ment, and crafts were the six areas 
studied. The State Home Demonstra- 
tion Council held its annual meeting 
during the two days of the workshop. 
The programs were supplemented by 
tours and movies, and the high light 
was a tea at the University president's 
home. 

Dr. Constance L. Brine, recently 
of the University of Rhode Island, 
became head of the home economics 
department at Framingham State 
Teachers College on September 1. 

MICHIGAN. Governor G. Men- 
nen Williams declared April 29 to 
May 5 Home Economics Week in 
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for your Home Economics classes... 


ARMOUR Fresh Meat Study Guide 


This brand-new 16-page booklet is 
packed with the latest, most authorita- 
tive information on everything your 
students want to know about buying, 
preparing and storing meat. You'll find 
it a useful and valuable text for use in 
your foods classes. 


Included are four meat charts show- 
ing in detail the cuts of beef, pork, 
lamb and veal. There is also a time and 
temperature table for roasting, broil- 
ing, braising, stewing and simmering. 
You'll find information here, too, on 
how to store and cook frozen meats. 


The quantity is limited, so send to- 
day for the number of copies you need 
for your classes. 


Consumer Service Department, Armour and Co., Chicago 9, Il. 
Please send me copies ARMOUR FRESH MEAT STUDY GUIDE 


Name 


Number of Students 


Name of School___ 


City and State 


| 
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Michigan. The Michigan Home Eco- 
nomics Association featured the 
various areas of home economics on 
successive days to familiarize Michi- 
gan citizens with the areas in which 
home economists serve. .Cuiminating 
the week was the 35th annual meet- 
ing of the Association on May 4 and 5 
at the Bancroft Hotel in Saginaw. 
“The Forward Look in Home Eco- 
nomics” was its theme. Marie Dye, 
then of Michigan State University, 
keynoted the conference with her talk 
“The Forward Look” at the opening 
past-presidents’ luncheon. 

The afternoon session featured a 
talk, “The Candle of Understanding,” 
by Willie Mae Rogers of Good House- 
keeping Institute and a talk by Helen 
Fassett, Detroit architect, on “The 
Renewal of Cities.” 

On Saturday morning Mrs. Rex 
Todd Withers of the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction pre- 
sided at a symposium entitled “News 
Flashes from All Areas in Home Eco- 
nomics” that included discussion of 
“Equipment” by Amber Ludwig of 
What's New in Home Economics; 
“Food and Nutrition” by L. Margaret 
Johnson, Wayne University; “Com- 
munications” by Margaret McKeegan, 
Michigan State University; and “Child 
Development and Family Relations” 
by Flo Gould of the Merrill-Palmer 
School. 

The closing session emphasized the 
textile area, with Mrs. Elaine Knowles 
Weaver of Ohio State University as 
the speaker. A style show sponsored 
by the Monsanto Chemical Company 
featured new washable textiles as 
originals from leading American de- 
signers. 

A Workshop on Education for 
Home and Family Living, co- 
sponsored by the Michigan Curricu- 
lum Committee on Education for 
Home and Family Living and Michi- 
gan State Normal College, was held 
at the College on April 24. The 
morning session included a panel dis- 
cussion of “What Do We Want in 
Education for Home and Family Liv- 
ing in Michigan?” A talk in the 
afternoon by Aaron L. Rutledge of 
the Merrill-Palmer School was fol- 
lowed by group meetings on “How 
Can We Extend and Improve Educa- 
tion for Home and Family Living?” 

Dr. Dena C. Cederquist, a mem- 
ber of the Michigan State University 
staff for 12 years, has succeeded Mar- 
garet Ohlson as head of the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition. 
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MISSOURI. June Alvord has 
been appointed group leader for 
household appliances and supplies 
studies at Midwest Research Insti- 
tute, Kansas City, and Mrs. Sarah 
Louise Drown, group leader for 
quantity food research activities at 
the Institute. New staff appointments 
in the Institute’s home economics 
laboratory include Pat Frost, Shirley 
Fry, and Rita M. Werts. 

Mrs. Frieda C. Vietor, a Kansas 
City home economist experienced as 


homemaker, teacher, extension worker, 


and businesswoman, is doing public 
relations work for the Kansas City 
Athletics, the first major league ball 
club to employ a woman full time on 
its public relations staff. In present- 
ing programs to women’s clubs and 
organizations, Mrs. Vietor expects to 
stress family relations and recreation 
and to suggest menus, table decora- 
tions, and entertainment with a base- 
ball theme. 

NEBRASKA. “Public Relations 
—It’s Up to You” was the theme of 
the 1956 convention of the Nebraska 
Home Economics Association in Lin- 
coln on April 13 and 14. Keynote 
speaker was Paul D. Bagwell of 
Michigan State University. 

Ruth Staples, chairman of the 
child development and family rela- 
tions division at the University of 
Nebraska, and Evelyn Metzger, asso- 
ciate professor in the design division, 
retired on July 1. Dr. Staples had 
been on the faculty since 1922 and 
Miss Metzger since 1927. 

New University of Nebraska staff 
members this fall include: Dr. Hazel 
Anthony on the vocational home- 
making education staff, Dr. J. Joel 
Moss, chairman of the division of 
family relations and child develop- 
ment; Harold Abel on the child de- 
velopment staff; Evelyn Pearson, 
instructor in the design division; 
Eleanor Gradwohl, instructor in 
clothing and textiles; and Kathryn 
Cooley, who has returned as extension 
foods and nutrition specialist. 

NEVADA. “What we can do to 
help recruit more people in our home 
economics program” was the theme 
of a panel discussion led by Mrs. 
Rosalie Goodwin of the Nevada 
Indian Agency at Stewart at the 
annual dinner meeting of the Nevada 
Home Economics Association on 
August 20. 

Margaret Griffin has returned to 
Nevada as state lunchroom supervi- 
sor. 
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NEW JERSEY. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner Hazen, professor emeritus 
of home economics at Douglass Col- 
lege, died on June 13 in Barrington, 
Nova Scotia, following a long illness. 
Mrs. Hazen joined the faculty of the 
Women’s College of Rutgers Univer- 
sity in 1927 and became chairman of 
the home economics department in 
1928. She retired on June 30, 1953. 

Prior to coming to the College, Mrs. 
Hazen had taught at Boardman Trade 
School in New Haven, Connecticut, 
and had been principal of Essex 
County Vocational School for Girls 
in Bloomfield, New Jersey, and prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ Vocational and 
Continuation School in Elizabeth. 

NEW YORK. In recognition of 
her “professional activities in her own 
agency and contribution to local, state 
and national home economics pro- 
grams” a resolution was presented to 
Laura M. Piedalue by the social 
welfare and public health section of 
the Southeastern District of the New 
York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion upon her retirement on Septem- 
ber 1 as home economist with Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New 
York. 

The New York State Bureau of 
Home Economies has a new address: 
Drislane Building, 42 North Pearl 
Street, Albany. 

A training school for state 
school lunch personnel was con- 
ducted at the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Morrisville from 
July 16 to 20. State Education De- 
partment personne! participated. 

Mrs. Mary Koll Heiner died in 
Chicago on March 15. She had re- 
tired as associate professor of eco- 
nomics of the household and house- 
hold management at Cornell Univer- 
sity on July 1, 1954. She taught at 
Syracuse University before joining the 
Cornell staff. 

Mrs. Grace Magee Foster retired 
on June 30 as associate professor of 
food and nutrition at Cornell Uni- 
versity after 15 years on the staff. 

Louise Butler, Albany supervisor 
of home economics, has retired after 
many years of service. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Velma B. 
Moore, home demonstration agent in 
Clay County, and Janet C. Martin, 
assistant home agent, were among the 
four Clay County Extension Service 
agents honored with a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture superior service 
award and plaque during Clay County 
Day on August 10 at Hayesville. 
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A HOLIDAY PARTY LESSON FOR YOUR TEENAGERS 
A lesson packed with exciting possibilities for presenting: 


Basic lessons in prep- 


aration of sweet treats such as candy, cookies and popcorn balls for Christmas 
A time, too, to indicate that the 
and cookies maintain the good moist quality of the freshly made product. 


possible this quick 
method of pre Bae 


ann POPCORN BALLS 


Ye cup MAZOLA Off Ye cup sugar 
cup popcorn Ya teaspoon salt 
Ya cup KARO Syrup, Red or Bive Label 


Heat MAZOLA in a 4-quart kettle over medium heat 
for 3 minutes. Add popcorn. Cover, leaving small air 
space at edge of cover. Shake frequently over medium 
heat until popping stops. Meanwhile mix together 
KARO Syrup, sugar and salt. Add to popped corn in 
kettle and stir constantly over medium heat 3 to 5 
minutes or until corn is evenly and completely coated 
with mixture. Remove from heat. Form into balls, 
as little pressure as possible. Use butter on 
if desired. Makes 6 popcorn balls about 214 
ee in diameter. Note: Do Not double recipe. 


orn Candy: Proceed as directed for pre 
Belle but press mixture firmly into —— 
(about 12 x 8 x 2 inches). Let stand about 30 min- 
utes, then cut into squares. Makes about 24 pieces. 


Fine to serve at the Party. Use of KARO Syrup is a 
quick-trick for making fruit punch. ready-to-use 
sweetener eliminates cooking and cooling of sugar 
syrup. Adds its own smooth just-right sweetness to 
fruit drinks. 


HOLIDAY PUNCH 

2% cups KARO Syrup, Red label 3 cups strained orange juice 

3 bottles (3 pints) cranberry 1¥2 cups strained lemon juice 

ivice 3 cups carbonated water 

Measure KARO fruit juices into pitcher. 
Stir until well mixed. Chill thoroughly. Just before 
serving add pF nr water. Pour over ice to serve. 
Makes 1 gallon. 


FREE HOLIDAY BOOKLET 


“The Holiday Booklet” is a brand new offering containing 
an excellent attractive Poo to the 
Season. But the variety of y, cookie and dessert 


suggestions recipe source material at any 
es T free for distribu 
‘o your i ibution to 
your’ students in time for the Holidays 
—J please fill in and mail this Coupon at once. 


Send for your free 
Holiday Booklet 
for these and other 
wonderful recipes 
for the Christmas 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free________copies of “The Holiday Booklet” 


for distribution to my girls. 
NAME 


(please print) 
SCHOOL 


STREET. 
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Experts tell us there are turkeys 
a-plenty for every Thanksgiving table. 
And there’s a Swift’s Premium style to 
fit every need—from the huge 30- 
pounders for large family gatherings 
to the small-grown birds for twosome 
or foursome dinners. Some are already 
stuffed (what could be easier? ). Some 
are ready for stuffing. All are broad- 
breasted and meaty. All are free of pin- 
feathers and large leg tendons. All are 
frozen at their peak of freshness. 

For the latest information on frozen 
stuffed turkeys, consult the November 
issue of “Martha Logan’s Food News 
and Views” (if you are not on our mail- 
ing list, write us) 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, lil. 


A landslide —for hamburger, the favorite meat of 
young folks! That’s why we suggest Swift’s Pre- 
mium Quick-Frozen Hamburger Patties for one of 
your meat lessons. It’s a good item to use for a 
simple “how-to” story on buying and storing. And 
as for cooking, you can teach broiling, pan-broiling 
and even baking with this one meat. Best of all, 
the whole story is right on the package. So what 
could be easier? 


Last month we offered you our free filmstrips on 
“How To Buy Meat.” Since then we've been aglow 
over letters from teachers who have used these films. 

“Best material on meat I have ever seen,” writes a 
university home economics professor. 

“We like the ‘shape of bone’ approach. ... Easy for 
students to remember,” says a high school teacher. 

There’s still time to order your free set of three 
filmstrips. Be sure to indicate the number of “Meat 
Handi-books” needed for your students. 


P.S. Hope you have a thankful Thanksgiving! 


My best, Vturtha 


for Swift & Company 


November 1956 


NORTH DAKOTA. Profits from 
the North Dakota Home Economics 
Association's project of selling note 
paper featuring sketches of North 
Dakota scenes will be used as a re- 
volving fund for speakers for the 
Association’s annual meeting and for 
college scholarships. 

“Accepting the Challenge in 
Home and Family Life Education” 
was the theme of the 30th Annual 
State Conference of Vocational Home- 
making Teachers from August 20 to 
24 at North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. Guest leaders were Glenn R. 
Hawkes of Iowa State College; Ann 
Krost, Minneapolis (Minnesota) Pub- 
lic Schools; Mrs. Mildred Hoadley, 
Public Welfare Board of North Da- 
kota, Bismarck; and Mrs. Ethel Heis- 
ing, state school lunch director, Bis- 
marck. 

The Clara C. Cerveny Memorial 
Scholarship established by the 
Fargo-Moorhead Zonta Club for a 
freshman girl enrolled in home eco- 
nomics at North Dakota Agricultural 
College was awarded to the 1955-56 
Future Homemakers of America presi- 
dent, Carol Jean Staupe. 

Fifty-one Homemakers Clubs in 
North Dakota have qualified for 
awards from the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment for promoting sales of U. S. 
Savings Bonds. Top record among the 
clubs was made by the Killdeer 
Mountain Homemakers Club of Oak- 
dale. 

OHIO. Dr. Marjorie East, for- 
mer head of the home economics de- 
partment at Antioch College, is now 
senior editor for home economics for 
Houghton Mifflin Company in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Sarah Curwood, 
who joined the Antioch faculty in 
1955, is Mrs. East’s successor. 

Ethel Ganger, instructor in child 
development at Ohio University, was 
married in June to Pressley Winters. 
Both are on the University staff. 

New Ohio University staff members 
are Joan Price, who is teaching child 
development and assisting in the 
nursery school, and Margaret Lowe. 
instructor in foods and nutrition. 

Creative Sewing by Allyne Bane 
of Ohio University was recently pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Miss Bane has now completed for 
publication a college text on tailoring. 

Ruth Highberger of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati was consultant for 
a workshop on the child in the home 
at West Virginia University from 
July 19 to August 6. 
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Mary Wylie of the University of 
Cincinnati conducted a workshop on 
“Food for the Family” at the Uni- 
versity from June 18 to 29 for which 
Lydia Cooley of Procter & Gamble 
Company and Lolita Harper of the 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company 
served as consultants. Dr. Wylie her- 
self served as home economics edu- 
cation consultant for the Cincinnati 
Teachers Institute, August 28 to 31. 

Ruth Beard and Mrs. Elaine 
Knowles Weaver of Ohio State Uni- 
versity conducted a three-week work- 
shop in household equipment for ex- 
tension workers and college teachers 
of management and equipment. 

Hazel Price conducted summer 
workshops on “The Teaching of Foods 
with Emphasis on Management” at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, and at the University of 
Idaho, Moscow. Dr. Price also served 
as leader on “The Teaching of Man- 
agement” for a three-day state con- 
ference for the Washington Home- 
making Teachers in Spokane and 
planned to be in Wisconsin late in 
September to work for five days on 
the same subject with teachers in five 
different areas. 

The first Electrical Women’s Round 
Table, Inc.Julia Kiene Fellowship 
was awarded on June 22 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the EWRT annual 
national conference to Mrs. Maurine 
Miller Welch, a Columbus (Ohio) 
homemaker and mother of 20-year-old 
and 17-year-old sons, for continued 
study toward her master’s degree in 
home economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This annual $1,000 fellow- 
ship is for use in postgraduate work 
leading toward a career in the electri- 
cal industry. 

OREGON. “What's New in Home 
Economics” was the theme of the 
Oregon Home Economics Associa- 
tion convention in Gearhart from 
April 20 to 22. Program high lights 
were a panel on “What's New in 
Foods Development, Merchandising, 
and Buying in the Northwest,” pre- 
sented by Emma States of Pacific 
Kitchens, Eugene Lowe, retail grocer, 
and H. W. Schultz of Oregon State 
College; “Art Related to the Home” 
by Francis Newton of the Portland 
Art Museum; “Sizzling Supersonic 
Cuisine” by Clara Sherburne of Hot- 
point; “Custom Cabinet Work” by 
Charles Grant; an address by Charles 
Bradley, MD, of the University of 
Oregon Medical School; and a style 
show presented by Geraldine Gale of 


NEWS NOTES 


the Simplicity Pattern Company. 
Twelve visiting home economists de- 
scribed latest advances in their fields. 
Camilla M. Anderson, MD, associate 
clinical professor in psychiatry at the 
University of Utah, was the banquet 
speaker. 

Mrs. Chris C. (Cleo) Maletis, Jr., 
the current Mrs. America, is a member 
of the Portland Home Economists in 
Homemaking Club. A graduate of the 
University of Washington, she is the 
mother of three young sons. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Recent Ex- 
tension Service appointments in- 
clude the following: Mrs. Mary Ann 
Mahon as assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent in Pennington County and 
Mrs. Marilyn Wilson as assistant 
agent in Brookings County; Mrs. 
Anna Smith and Mrs. Wenonah 
Hutchens as agents in Cheyenne and 
Dupree, respectively; and Shirley 
Adams as music specialist. 


Mrs. Evelyn Anderson, home 


demonstration agent in Lincoln Coun- 
ty, has resigned. 

Geraldine Mongold, home demon- 
stration agent of Hayti, was married 
to Lt. Don Guss on June 2. She is 
continuing her extension work. 


Marlys Dahl, home demonstration 
agent of Sisseton, was married to Don 
Fox of Huron in early June. 

TEXAS. Mrs. Florence W. Low, 
a native Texan and since 1949 state 
home demonstration leader for Mary- 
land, became head of the co- 
ordinated department of home eco- 
nomics for research and extension at 
Texas A & M College on September 1. 

VIRGINIA. “You, the Future of 
Home Economics” was the theme of 
the Virginia Home Economics 
Association convention in Richmond 
in April. Dean Helen LeBaron of 
Iowa State College, the key speaker, 
spoke on “We, the Future of Home 
Economics” and at the luncheon meet- 
ing on “Recent Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics.” 

M'Ledge Moffett of Radford Col- 
lege presented “The History of the 
Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion,” which she had just completed. 
This work covers the period from 
1909 to the present. 

Kenneth McFarland, educational 
consultant for General Motors, spoke 
entertainingly at the banquet on 
“Lamp Lighters.” 

A panel program of “News Flashes 
from Industry” on foods, equipment, 
and textiles was presented by Reba 
Staggs of the National Association of 
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Frozen Food Packers; Betty B. Olson, 
Consumers Institute, General Electric 
Company; Mrs. Helen W. Kendall, 
Good Housekeeping Institute; and 
Claud D. Curlin, National Cotton 
Council of America. 

“The World Tomorrow Begins in 
Homes of Today” was discussed by 
Florence Reynolds, regional informa- 
tion officer of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations. 

The Association’s first $200 College 
Scholarship was awarded to Kinsey 
Bass Green, a senior at Powhatan 
High School. 

WISCONSIN. Paul Popenoe of 
the American Institute of Family 
Relations, Los Angeles, and Roy E. 
Dickerson of the Cincinnati Social 
Hygiene Society presented a one-week 
workshop on “Family Relations and 
Mental Health” at Stout State College 
from June 18 to 23. The Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation co-operated with the College 
in sponsoring it, and more than 250 
participated. 

While Dean Alice J. Kirk of Stout 
State College was on leave during the 
summer for a world tour, Gladys 
Trullinger and Ann Marshall! sub- 
stituted for her. 

New staff members at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin include Agatha 
Norton, assistant professor in the de- 
partment of related art; Rita You- 
mans, associate professor in the de- 
partment of home economics education 
and extension; Dr. Marilyn Cha- 
loupka, Charlotte Dunn, Dr. Mary 
Frang Jones, and Dr. Dorothy Jut- 
ton, assistant professors in the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition; and 
Eleanor Halter and Margy Wood- 
burn, instructors in foods and nutri- 
tion. 

Joan McKerley, extension spe- 
cialist in consumer education at the 
University of Wisconsin, was married 
to Dr. William Atwood in June. She 
is continuing her extension work. 

WYOMING. Dr. and Mrs. Ern- 
est Osborne of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, were the fea- 
tured speakers at the fourth annual 
Family Life Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, June 14 and 15. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming this fall include 
Margaret Sitzman in foods and nu- 
trition, Muriel Johnson in home 
management and household equip- 
ment, and Dr. Yet-Oy Chang in 
nutrition research. 


It's almost time to start thinking 
about making candy for Christmas 
giving. The Pet Milk Company is 
offering an attractive 15-page booklet 
called “Candies” which is ready now. 
It contains recipes for many of the 
old favorites, and a handy section tells 
how to wrap for mailing and how to 
store candies. Write to Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Pet Milk Com- 
pany, St. Louis 1, Missouri, for this 
booklet. 


General Mills, Ine. has acquired 
the assets of the Brooklyn Products 
organization of Brooklyn, Michigan, 
manufacturers of the Chem-O-Cel 
line of impregnated sponges. Chem- 
O-Cel is the brand name for cellulose 
and plastic sponges impregnated with 
detergent and used in the cleaning of 
rugs, upholstery, and fabrics. The 
acquisition of this line will mean an 
expansion of the activities of the 
O-Cel-O Division of General Mills, 
which makes household cellulose 


sponges. 


Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany has added a canister vacuum 
cleaner to its line of vacuum cleaners. 
The canister base is extra large, the 
Company says, but, because of its 
unusually light construction and four 
rubber swivel wheels, travels easily 
from room to room. The cleaner is 
called the Singer Roll-a-Magic and is 
packaged with a complete set of at- 
tachments. It is available in two-tone 
antique rose. 


Suzanne Condrey of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, is the Maytag Company's 
first home economics trainee. Miss 
Condrey is participating in an entirely 
new training program developed to 
familiarize new Maytag home econ- 
omists with Maytag appliances and 
Company operations. Through this 
program, the trainees will be pre- 
pared for their work in various phases 
of sales promotion, testing, and re- 
search. In addition, each will be 


qualified to assume responsibilities 
available from time to time through 
vacancies on the Maytag staff of field 
home economists. Miss Condrey is a 


graduate of Purdue University and a 
member of AHEA and the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. 


The American Institute of Bak- 
ing calls enriched white bread “the 
people’s choice” and tells us that a 
new publication of USDA called 
“Bread—Facts for Consumer Educa- 
tion” reports that 86 per cent of fami- 
lies purchased enriched white bread 
during an average week. Second con- 
tender, whole-wheat bread, is bought 
by 22 per cent of the consumers; and 
cracked wheat, rye, and raisin breads 
are selected by 29 per cent. 


Wood-Metal Industries, Inc. has 
changed the name of its all-wood 
kitchens from “Wood-Metal Kitchens” 
to “Wood-Mode.” The company feels 
that this new name better expresses 
the line, which includes both colonial 
and contemporary styles. A new il- 
lustrated catalog and guide to kitchen 
planning is available at all Wood- 
Mode dealers or for 25 cents from 
Wood-Mode Kitchens, Kreamer, Sny- 
der County, Pennsylvania. 


The Dow Chemical Company has 
developed a new synthetic textile 
fiber called “Zefran.” According to 
Leland I. Doan, Dow president, Zef- 
ran combines the ease-of-care proper- 
ties of synthetic fibers with the excep- 
tionally versatile dyeing characteristics 
of cellulosic fibers such as cotton or 
rayon. Added to these characteristics, 
he says, “are good bleachability, wear 
resistance and resistance to rot and 
chemicals, freedom from serious pill- 
ing, and little or no tendency to 
shrink, even when washed in very hot 
water.” Dow is moving on a rela- 
tively conservative scale at first with 
this product since. it is a very new 
field for the Company. Dr. Doan 
says that Zefran will be available in 
forms suitable for economical and 
efficient processing by the common 
textile processing systems and for 
blending with other fibers. Plans for 
construction of a plant to make Zefran 
near Lee Hall, Virginia, on the James 
River, were approved in August. 
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Karen Fladoes, chief Kelvinator 
home economist since 1944 and a 
member of AHEA since 1924, has re- 
tired as director of the Kelvinator 
Institute of Better Living. In her 40- 
year career, Miss Fladoes has seen 
the development of all today’s modern 
appliances—the electric range, the 
electric household refrigerator, home 
freezers, automatic washers and dry- 
ers, garbage disposers, and dishwash- 
ers. As Kelvinator’s “Joan Adams,” 
Miss Fladoes has become known to 
thousands of consumers. As one of 
the nation’s leading home economists, 
she is known to all of us. She is a 
former chairman of Detroit’s HEIB 
group and a member of the national 
Electrical Women’s Round Table and 
the Zonta Club. She will reside at 
Lower Tainter Lake, RFD-2, Menom- 
onie, Wisconsin, and all of us wish 
her well. 


The Florida Citrus Commission has 
brought out a second edition of its 
booklet called Citrus Fruits in 
Health and Disease, first published 
in 1948. The new edition, completely 
revised, pays particular attention to 
the increasing importance of vitamin 
C deficiency—especially among teen- 
agers. It includes a totally new sec- 
tion on stress and the general adapta- 
tion syndrome, covering, naturally, 
the role of vitamin C in stress. It 
offers a complete discussion of the 
role of vitamin C both in maintaining 
health and in medical practice. Sepa- 
rate sections deal with the treatment 
of infants, children, adolescents, and 
adults, and special attention is paid 
to the ever-widening area of geriat- 
rics. Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained from Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, Lakeland, Florida. 
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A cutting table! 

Machines lower and pane's slip 
into place tomake a smooth “For- 
mica” surface for pattern pin- 
ning and cutting. 60” working 
surface converts to 78” by rais- 
ing 1 end leaf, and to 96” when 
both are raised. 


A sewing table! 
Each new SINGER* Combination 
Sewing and Cutting Table holds 
2 full-sized SINGER* Sewing Ma- 
chine heads and provides work 
space for 4 students! 


Teachers and students, supervisors and administrators agree... 
The SINGER Combination Table has something for everyone! 


Teachers like the SINGER Combination 
Tables because they provide a complete 
sewing unit in one classroom item. They 
eliminate moving from machines to sep- 
arate cutting tables . . . avoid bottle- 
necks . . . maintain order. 


Students like the deep openings that ac- 
commodate their standard tote trays, 
and the 2 smooth-sliding drawers for 
handy storage. They appreciate the am- 
ple space to the left of the needle for full 
sweep of the garment being made. 


Supervisors and Principals like the way 
the SINGER Combination Tables adapt 
to a variety of classroom arrangements 
—wall alignments, island formations, U 
formations. And they like the modern, 
straight-line styling of the table, avail- 
able i beautiful blond or dark wood 
te brighten up any classroom. 
Administrators like the economy fea- 
turesof the SINGER Combination Tables, 
particularly the way they adapt to con- 
ventional study classes. 


& SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc, 


The SINGER Combination Table is avail- 
able at the special school discount, with 
any SINGER heads you prefer—Straight- 
Needle, Slant-Needle* or the new Swing- 
Needle* Automatic. 

For a free folder, giving specifications 
and suggested classroom layouts, just 
mail this coupon. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 


Please send folder giving details about 
Combination Sewing and Cutting Tabie, and 
showing suggested classroom layouts. 
Name 
Position 
School 
Street 
City Zone ___Stete 


County 


At 
|. 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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sweeten it with SUCARYL... 


a 
euesegg 
£38308 700, 


9645 


Entertaining dieters is no problem if you sweeten your party fare 

with SucaRyYL. Sucaryl-sweetened foods and drinks save all of the calories 
found in sugar, yet taste so naturally sweet your guests will never be 

able to tell the difference. (But they’ll sure appreciate the calorie savings!) 


*For example, each serving of the Poulet a l’Orange featured here contains only 178 calories. If it 
were made with sugar, each serving would contain 242 calories. Find this recipe and many others 
including Cranberry Jel (also shown) in the Sucary! recipe booklet—free at your drug store. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES + NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


you save all Sugars calories : 

and you cant taste the difference! 

Swrevtening Solution 


